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lonn and Washington — a 
case of give and take 


German roads will get you 
there - to the Odenwald 
woods, for instance, where 
events in the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
heroic epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis in reality, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed gaiety and tragedy 
In days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 
people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 
kings of Burgundy held court 
there, going hgnting in the 
Odehwald. 

With a little imagination you 
can feel yourself taken back 
into the past and its tales and 
exploits. Drive from Wertheim 
on the Main via Miltenberg and 
Amorbach to Michelstadt, with 
its 15th century half-timbered 
Rathaus. Cross the Rhine 
after Bensheim and take a look 
at the 1 1th to 12th century 
Romanesque basilica in Worms. 

Visit Germany and let the 
Nibelungen Route be your : 


1 The Hagen Monument in 
Worms 

2 Miltenberg 

3 Odenwald 

4 Michelstadt 

5 Wertheim 
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IduioDS between Germany anil the 
LUnited States have never been en- 
rijwithout clouds. 

Tkif has regularly been friction. But 
-periods of ill-humour invariably end 
itlaraiions of mutual allegiance. 

Ik White House did not find Hel- 
nSchmidl, for instance. always easy 
Eton with. 

Weak presidents thought that this ef- 
atand level-headed Hamburg man 
i down the law too much like a 
tolmaster. 

xtunidt’s advice got on the nerves of 
a? presidents. 

b relations between Washington and 
u have changed a little. Helmut 
Slis easier to get on with. Americans 
Mat he is even more compliant, 
hi even he has hinted more than 
that German interests must not nc- 
frily.be identical with those of the 
ed Stales. 

was apparent when Defence Sc- 
Weinberger mounted his uge- 
hobby-horse and called on Amcri- 
iEiropean allies to step up their de- 
fending. 

^does this al least once a year and 
^times more often. But no one in 
really takes much notice, least 
« the Germans. 

J Bonn .great play has been made 
. such as the substantial 
®|th in being of the Buiuleswelir, the 
wa imposed by Berlin, the need to 
budget and. last but not 

4c government’s welfare cominit- 
«ts. 1( 

JiJis respect the Schmidt era dif- 
hom the Kohl era merely inas- 
® Chancellor Schmidt invariably 
^at he thought. 

Vfe^eeUor Kohl tends to couch his 
more florid terms, which is 
Weinberger mny choose to in- 
u ; as a kind of approval, albeit 
wtth provisos and not exactly cf- 
JJJ'ts ,,pp ro v a i. 

anberger does not seem to be 
Popular with the Christian 
JJ Autocratic Cabinet in Bonn. 
a|| f preuy penetrating. 
Defence Minister Manfred 
f cautiously drops a hint to that 
| ir "J? ant l dten, whereas the Chan- 
sets great store by harmony. 
.®s reservations In prolix cord- 

it comes down to brass 
re can be no mistaking the dif- 
P' Opinion on, say, German or 
1 1 participation in the US 

Defence Initiative research 
flime. 


What the Bonn coalition parties have 
now drawn up is a policy statement that 
may express approval in principle but 
includes a string of reservations. 

Participation by Bonn is considered 
fundamentally desirable but ought, it is 
felt, to be based on Fair and mutually 
beneficial terms. 

That of course is the crucial point, al- 
though there ean be no overlooking the 
fact that any further limitations would 
call the space weapons system itself into 
question. 

Bonn is for the present interested 
merely in research and not in implemen- 
tation of (he Star Wars project. 

This cautious German tactical ap- 
proach is understandable and warrant- 
ed. President Reagan's pet project is no 
more to begin with than a mission to 
seientists to look into the idea. 

It remains to he seen whether they 
will, at some stage in the years to conic, 
express unreserved approval of the pro- 
ject or raise objections. The scheme is 
definitely an extremely problematic and 
dubious business. 

Bonn's readiness to tag (dong with it 
at all is probably due less to the military 
aspect of the project being considered 
the crucial aspect. 

The signs tire that the technological 
and economic transformation of re- 
search findings fascinates political lead- 
ers in the f ederal Republic (and not on- 
ly political leaders). 

T his aspect is doubtless the one that 
has prompted the Japanese, who arc ar- 
guably the least interested In an anti- 
missile shield, to reconsider their posi- 
tion. 

The civilian applications of new 
scientific findings in manufacturing in- 
dustry are of considerable significance 
ns they see it; So the Japanese govern- 
ment could well yet decide to jump on 
the bandwaggon too. 

Leading nuclear physicists say the ci- 
vilian spin-off will amount to about 90 
per cent. 

In other words, systematic research 
with purely military targets can give tech- 
nology and the economy as a whole such 
a boost that the civilian sector may benef- 
it to an unprecedented extent if it is prop- 
erly evaluated. That is why the Bonn gov- 
Contlnued on page 3 



Finnish welcome 

Finland’s President Kolvlato (right) welcomes Bonn President von Welzs&cker 
and Frau von Weizsdckar to Helsinki. (See page 2) (Photo: dpa) 

Lafontaine and SPD bolt home 
in Saar; CDU holds Berlin 


1 : ’W- ' . . rrv.: ►-c'-C'l*. -? r . . 

T hese elections in Berlin, Hesse and the 
Stuir have something for everyone. 

The SPD takeover from the CDU in the 
Saar is probably less surprising than the 
fine showing of the FDP in both the Snar 
and Berlin. 

The indication is that the Free Democ- 
rats have overcome the trnumatic effect of 
switching allegiance in Bonn in 1982. 

Sailing in the lee of the CDU in Bonn 
the Free Democrats are still not exposed 
to criticism of Bonn government policies 
in the way. that the CDU is. 

Viewed in this light the mid-tenn poll 
test for Bonn has been negative for the 
CDU under Helmut Kohl yet positive for 
the FDP under Marlin Bangemann. 

This cannot fail to have an effect on the 
Bonn coalition, with the Liberals emerging 
strengthened whereas the CDU, weakened 
in the Bundesrat, will be subject to even 
stronger pressure from the CSU in Bavar- 
ia. The three CDU votes in Lhe. Bundesrat 
Continued on page 12 
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Oskar Lafohtalnc, the charismatic 
Mayor of Saarbrficken, stormed to a 
convincing victory in the Saar Land 
election last Sunday. Lafoiitaine, the 
Social Democrats’ top candidate and 
a member of the parly’s left wing, 
overturned a CDU/FDP coalition to 
become the State Prime Minister 
with tin absolute SPD majority.' In 
West Berlin, the CDU/FDP coalition 
led by Christian Democrat Ebcrliard 
Dicpgon, was returned to office. The 
FDP, ivho these daysalways seem to 
have a battle trying to get over tlie 
five per cent hurdle, improved their 
result In both elections. In the Saar, 
the SPD’s share of the poll increased 
from 45.2 per cent in 1980 to 49.2 
this time, enough in the small assem- 
bly to get more than half the mem- 
bers. The CDU’s vote dropped' from 
44 per cent to 37.3 per cent. The 
Free Democrats improved from 6.9 
per cent to 7,4 per cent while the 
Greens, agalnSt the national trend,' 
lost votes (2.5 per cent’ compared 
with 2.9 per cent). The Saar has 
heavy unemployment, mainly In the 
steel industry, and the Greens’ no- 
growth policy has no appeal there. In 
West Berlin, Mayor Diepgen was re- 
turned with a vote down from 48 per 
cent In 1981 to 46.4. But the Social 
Democrats, headed by former Cabin- 
et Minister Hans Apel, lost votes 
heavily, dropping from 38.3 per cent . 
to 32:4 per cent. It was a major loss 
for Apel, who had to overcome a car- 
pet-bagger Image (he is from Ham- 
burg) and divisions within the party. 
Both the FDP and the Alternative 
List gained. Local elections were al- 
so held on the same day in Hesse. 
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Bonn and Paris: occasional set of 
bristles in a smooth relationship 


S everal issues arc causing disagree- 
ment between Paris and Bonn. 

They include President Reagan's 
strategic defence system in space, the 
proposed European lighter aircraft for 
the 1990s, aerospace research and how 
to combat car exhaust emission. 

Ten years ago, an authority on Ger- 
man-French relations said that both 
nations feel a sense of solidarity but 
don’t always agree. 

Trust and mistrust exist side by side 
in varying degrees. 

Alfred Grosser said disagreement 
and agreement follow in swift succes- 
sion. Paris and Bonn never fully agree 
but also never totally disagree. 

Grosser is at home in both societies 
and has been for years Following with 
critical sympathy the course of democ- 
racy in the Federal Republic. 

At the same time, he has been trying 
in France to dispel prejudice about the 
Germans. 

M. Grosser’s words seem surprisingly 
relevant to the present state of relations 
and; cou(d well be quoted a$ a summary 
of the. latest rounds of Franco-German 
; summit talks. 

Ten years ago Helmut Schmidt and 
Valery Giscard d’Estaing were unable, 
despite being on excellent personal 
terms, to forestall clashes of interest. 
Helmut Kohl and Francois Mitterrand 
are no more able to do so today. 

The men in power are thwarted, des- 
pite their good will, by those rauch-ma- 
ligned objective necessities. 

At times they are also frustrated by 
psychological barriers such ns persist- 
ent prejudice that has nonetheless failed 
to totally destroy Franco-German youth 
exchange. 

. The cordial atmosphere of the latest 
round. of. consultations was unable to 
disguise the fact that neighbouring 
France and Germany are going through 
a fresh period of disagreement. 

Deep-seated differences of opinion 
exist in /tve sectors: . 

L President. Reagan's plans for a 
strategic defence system in space are 
viewed by Bonn as an opportunity of 
•catching up with America in laser and 
particle research. 

At the Munich defence conference 
. Chancellor Kohl said he favoured join- 
ing forces with Uie Americans on this 
programme fpr economic reasons. 

President, Mitterrand in contrast is 
strictly opposed tq Mr Reagan’s Stpate- 
igic Defence Initiative on strategic and 
'military grqunils., 

He, is afraid that American success 
: would prompt the Soviet Union tq em- 
bark qn a, similar programme, in which 
case France’s, military prestige project, 
the nuclear task force, or force. de 
frappe, would lose all meaning. 

2. In the arms eollaboratjon sector a 
■Franco-German, dispute .is impeding 
progress qn planning for the European 
fighter-aircraft for the 1990s. ■ 

France insists on. project management 
anc| a key role in manufacture, and peo- 
ple who. took part in the last round of 
project talks complained, that .the 
French representatives were behaving 
like "the Americans of Europe.”, . 

3. There are serious differences of 
opinion on aerospace research. Bonn 
may have decided to take part. in the Ar- 
iane 5 launcher rocket programme but 
to the French government’s extreme 
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disappointment it refused to participate 
in the French Hermes space shuttle pro- 
ject. 

Instead, Bonn strongly favoured Eu- 
ropean participation in the US Colum- 
bus programme, again mainly with a 
view to catching up with the United 
States. In France's view that would be to 
miss yet another opportunity of making 
Europe less dependent on America 
technologically. 

4. The dispute over vehicle emission, 
catalytic converters and unleaded pe- 
trol has grown slightly less intense since 
Bonn has yielded to French pressure 
and agreed to temporarily exempt cars 
below l,400cc. 

At times there have been absurd ac- 
cusations in France that the catalyst dis- 
pute ip further proof of the Federal Re- 
public uncritically accepting anything 
from America or Japan instead of think- 
ing in terms of Europe. 

Yet the real reason for the clash is 
that the French motor industry is trail- 
ing in this sector and worried it might 
stand to forfeit still more market shares 
as a result. 


With elections to the National As- 
sembly due next year, France’s ruling 
Socialists are keen to avoid at all costs 
any further setback in French car sales. 

5. Yet France pays scant attention to 
European standards when it has the 
technological edge, as in connection 
with the introduction of the Minitel 
videotex unit. 

France could not afford to wait until 
all details of the CEPT standards were 
thrashed out, French PTT Minister 
Mepandeau blandly said. 

CEPT stands for European confer- 
ence of postal and telegraph depart- 
ments. 

The two last-named issues are unlike- 
ly to impose a long-term burden on 
Franco-German ties. They are merely 
symptomatic of the periodic upsets that 
bedevil what is a marriage of conveni- 
ence. 

They are due to differences in econ- 
omic structure in the two countries, 
whereas more fundamental differences 
inevitably arise in connection with se- 
curity policy. 

In this sector there can be no casing 
the burden of dispute in the foreseeable 
future. For as long as the United Stales 
guarantees the Federal Republic's se- 
curity Bonn will logically remain more 
dependent on the USA than France. 


That hasn't. yet seriously W0IKj 
one in Pans. Bonn's NatoS 
also ensures that the Fedenrtfc 1 
will remain as a glacis to FrincV 

the event of hostilities. ® 

There are now politicians i, t 
who see further ahead and 
will conic when America 
loses interest in the Atlantic, 4 
its attention to the Pacific. 

Such ideas account for the Freaci 


^ home affairs 

Coalition sits a little more 
firmly in the saddle 


sire to collaborate more closely,# ThR : .R'fTT' 

Federal Republic in the iniliC 

Difficulties arise due to French^ ' :V - 


deterrent policy, which is a 
hoo. 


Short-rnnge tnctical nuclear L 
stationed in eastern France wiU rt . 
a threat even if Paris reveals to B j 
details of French nuclear tartetnJ 
ing. 


□aiiuiiijj^^iio,. Kohl is in n far better po- 
tation now, halfway through his 
year term, than he was a few 
iihs ago in the autumn. 

Lat year was an accident-prone one 
the government. There was the 
filing affair, in which the Bundes- 
The fact remains that if they general was sacked after being 
effective as a deterrent the Fra^ifijrly accused of being a homosexual 
lear warheads will be aimed at targomd frequenting a well-known gay bar in 
Germany. fene. Kiessling was reinstated. 

These points aren’t raised n J to there was the abortive plan to 
Franco-German summit but ihq|p an amnesty to cont ributors to par- 
contradictions that weigh heavily^ [tads illegally, 
abons. But now the successes are beginning 

The logic of the political and k t w,number the failures with - for «- 
omic situation in Europe ^ forte (M t economic achievements, 
forces both sides to come to lemu i^ 0Qe lhin 8 ,hat has no * improved 
these contradictions and to elinm ft ll)C government's standing is the 
them wherever possible. Mior’s public image. 

Whin that means for Bonaiste i!*? 1 *?" 'h™ .that of Opposition 

irHans-Jochen Vogel and far worse 

those of the Finance Minister, Ger- 
Stoltenberg, and the CDU/CSU as 


lnntic options must not be direq 
against Europe, while for Paris 
decisions must not impede Eure 
cooperation. 

Wolfgang Sck 
(NUriiln-riti-r Nnchrichicn,5Mani 


Hie Chancellor’s supporters are not 
Iihrilled with him, but they do vote for 


I ntensive preparations are under way 
in the Finnish capital for the 10th an- 
niversary of the signing of the CSCE Fi- 
nal Act, or Helsinki accords, later this 
year. 

So it was hardly surprising that the 
subject of CSCE was raised right from 
the start when Bonn President Richard 
von WeizsHcker went to Finland for a 
four-day state visit. 

The Helsinki accords featured promi- 
nently in his talks with Finnish Presi- 
dent Mauno Kolvisto. Even less surpris- 
ing, because Bonn Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dlclrich Genscher, who accom- 
panied the President, is one of the keen- 
est supporters of the CSCE idea. 

So President Koivisto will have seen 
what importance the Federal Republic 
attaches to the- CSCE process and to in- 
tensively promoting it. 

: On this issue the two countries share 
very strong common interests even 
though Finland is one of the four neu- 
tral CSCE countries and the Federal 
Republic is a member of Nato. • • 

So Heir Genscher expressly identifi- 
ed himself with the view expressed in a 
commentary previewing the visit that 
Finland as the Helsinki host country of 
a decade ago and the Federal Republic 
of Germany continue to be among the 
keenest-supporters of the conference. 

The reasons why are self-evident 
Finland, shares a 1, 36 9-kilq metre ( 793 - 
mlie) border with the Soviet Union and 
must primarily be concerned to’ main- 
tain good-neighbourly relations with the 
Kremlin. . , 

Yet the Finns attach great importance 
to running their affairs without external 
intervention and in the way they de- 
cided on decades ago: as a state commit- 
ted culturally, economically and polit- 
ically to the rules of Western democra- 
cy. 

They are best able to do so in a clim- 
ate of detente. This policy was most 


Bonn president 
finds out 
Finnish views 

readily apparent when Finlnnd hosted 
the Salt talks between the superpowers 
in 1969 and 1970 and went on to hold 
the Conference on Security and Coop- 
eration in Europe. 

In Finland's geopolitical position 
there is no alternative to the policy of 
neutrality drawn up and consistently 
pursued by Mr Koivisto’s predecessors 
Paasikivi and Kekkoncn, as Herr von 
Weizsiicker noted with great respect. 

The Federal Republic of. Germany 
abides just as consistently by its firm 
ties with Nato. No-one, Herr von 
Weizsiicker said in Helsinki, nqed have 
any doubts pn that score. 

In view of the current debate on the 
German Question in other countries he 
repeated that the Federal Republic had 
no territorial claims on other countries 
and would neyerstake any in future. 

But the division of Europe in general 
and Germany in particular into two hos- 
tile blocs could not be "history’s last 
word” on the subject. 

■ The Bonn head of state referred in 
this connection to the aini of making the 
consequences of the division of Ger- 
many and of Europe more bearable for 
people with a view to eventually elimi- 
nating them entirely. 

That tallied entirely with what his 
host President Koivisto said, which 
brings us back full-circle to the CSCE 
andjhdOth anniversary of the signing 
of the Final Act. which gave rise To so 

many^ hopes and has so far fulfilled so 
tew of them. 

Understandably, both men chose to 


|He impresses people with his strong 
, . . . ffltct for power and his unruffled self- 

exercise diplomatic restraining ifact He has the uhililv In let 
o pointed questions ns to thtp* .hiagthrow him off course. ' 
level at winch meetings wouldtakl Etiithc undisputed lender of both 
.mirk the nnniversnry. tywrameru and the party. There is 

Hie Finns would ni. n, rally pi*l *al £«„ Franz Josef Strauss, lead- 
us Ik.ss:„uI as a matter opnnr^ gfccsu. has toned down his oratory. 

Lb? ■? „ ’.Xt ***■' (he coalition gives no greal 

ranking politicians pussiblc, nnd byh of unity. Kohl's leadership. 

Ed i! may he undisputed.' is ..hen 


But most of the 35 CSCEcoii 
arc working on the assumption ill 
anniversary gathering will be atti 
by Foreign Ministers. 

The question that arises is the safflfj 
n decade ago. The higher the 
level, the greater the hopes placed in j 
conference by the general public (r* 
the deeper llic disappointment ia 
event of failure). 

So nothing definite has yet been 
as to whether Chancellor Kohl orb 
cign Minister Genscher will be ia 
sinki for the anniversary. 

Bufthe two heads of state ag 
one point: that no-one stood to 
from a routine commemoration 
ony. The 1 Oi h anniversary of He 

must be taken as a clear incen0' { 
give the CSCE process, whies 
ground to a halt, fresh impetus 

Siegfried Lol 
( Derr Tttgtt'spicgch Berlin, 1 M*** 


%. Internal opposition is often mer- 
apd without scruple, 
f But itnlikc in Helmut Schmidt's day as 
«Uor in charge of a Social Demo- 
I’rrec Democrat coalition, every dix- 
fMment does not threaten to bring 
'the whole deck of cards. 

(faflicts.ii re solved by pushing them 
\ ftoblqms arc solved by doing 

ngateui them. ; 

[uere^re many reasons why the gov- 
n . t,s .in a better position now than 

L%i it is no longer accident-prone, 
tussling affair, the party funds ain- 
Ipn, the legal and de facto mano- 
l<s .over a . power station at Busch- 
J^^j.in.thepast. 

■ - toe economic upswing pro- 
nas arrived, exports arc flourish- 
is economic growth and infla- 
* . » The appeal to industry to 
fuse apd the support given with- 
,, Nation ky toe government to ail 
3 iJ£ ®CVTT1Gn ^^iogy, rather than oslra- 

Fnadrlcn R.m.cV. <**L » S’™" .'5* e° V<!, ' nme " 1 ,h<: 

D-2000 Hamburg 78. Tal22 851, Tb 1 ** embodying pfOgrCfiS UTll] 

Editor. m-chwi oho Ham* Eto«r. _Atoxn» in economic and industrial 

feihe ' S w kto' s Pfcad optimism, dc- 
, th ,;° rr ytog unemployment figure. 

^btiSvTnpte, 8 “T' CX ‘ 

Wui 24 iti sires i n«w York, n v «»»i. b l,vcl y ineffectual slate borrow- 
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The government has managed to cobble 
together a pensions policy. 

Fourth , Kohl, whose foreign affairs 
policies carry on where his predecessors 
left off, has been able to establish a rela- 
tionship with President Reagan, without 
having to pay the high price of being a 
yes-man for it. 

The opposition predicted that the 
missiles deployment policies would 
bring about an ice age In East-West rel- 
ations, but this has not happened. The 
Russians are returning to the nuclear 
arms talks in Geneva without pre-condi- 
tions. The lines for discussions with East 
Germany, despite Erich Honecker’s 
cancellation of his visit to Bonn, remain 
open.The Chancellor's success in office 
is reflected in the about-face among the 
Social- Democrats to more conservative 
values which Willy Brandt has intro- 
duced. 

It is aimed at scaling down confronta- 
tion with the coalition, seeking to limit 
the need and at the same time the pos- 
sibilities of critical cooperation with ihe 
union where these nrc called. for in the 
national interest — foreign affairs and 
unemployment, pensions and environ- 
mental pollution. 

There arc three aspects here:. No 
sparks have flown from doctrin noire op- 
position to mohilisc any masses. 

This is because the government has 
npt offered enough weak spots to attack. 

The much proclaimed left of centre 
conservatism” has turned out to be a de- 
lusion because the Greens reject it. 

The Social Democrats have again dis- 
covered the political centre, because on- 
ly there is there a voter reserve from 
which governments can be formed. 

Many remember the |960s when the 
SFD’s refusal to pursue a rigorous oppo- 
sition to security and economic policies 
led finally to the Grand Coalition. 

There can be no talk of the revival of 
such an alliance today, at least not in 
Bonn. 

This could happen in the Lander 
where clcnr majorities remain elusive 
npd (he Greens' chosen isolation stance 
has led to "toleration” tactics. 

The spirit of the times, so said Rainer 
Barzcl in opposition at the beginning of 
ihe 1 970s, is with Willy Brandi. Helmut 
Schmidt go vetoed with a consensus that 



Kohl and Genscher. It's belter this year. 


stretched way beyond the confines of his 
own party. 

The same cannot be said for Kohl. 
The coalition he leads fulfills Ihe hopes 
of the broad centre. That effects the 
pragmatism that is part of the conserva- 
tive-led government. The. qhange of 
coalition partners in 1982 was more 
than just a trival political flourish but a 
change of programme for the future. 

At the same time there was a general 
sudden change in public opinion. Con- 
fidence dislodged anxieties about the fu- 
ture. 

The urge for demonstration, for poli- 
tics in the streets, ebbed. Expressions 
such as “effort should be rewarded” had 
their effect. The Chancellor, in the work 
of the government, did not have so much 
to do with change but to press ahead 
perhaps with what the old government 
was no longer able to achieve.. 

So Kohl went ahead with missile de- 
ployment, increased public borrowing, 
continued to make inroads into the wel- 
fare slate and made decisions ori the fu- , 
turc of the armed forces. 

In addition thfere were environmental 
policies that were an oxpcqted feature of 
government policies. These policies, 
however, still have to pass the test .bf .the 
catalytic converters. The government 
tried to create the image of a popular 
party but it still has to fulfil .electoral 
pledges. 

The family affairs policies arc also p 
novelty, in the sense of material allow- 
ances. There is no cultural revolution 
.concealed in the ideas behind this poli- 
cy- ' ; . . ^ ... 

Real major reforms are not on the 
agenda. The latest tax refofms presented 


tij ci .^ an end - The horn of plenty is to 
^ over family affairs policies. 


Continued from page 1 

ernment has decided to ask Washington 
first to answer two questions. 

First, ihe Reagan administration 
must outline in detail whether what in- 
itially seem to be somewhat utopian 
plans can really supply a satisfactory 
answer to the security problem and 
disarmament issues. : 

Second. Bonn' would like to know 
whether what can be put to civilian use 
is to benefit all countries that fully 
commit their intellectual and scientific 
capacity and finance potential. 

Such conditions are logically’ likely 
to pul paid to everything Mr Wein- 
berger envisaged in making his offer. 
He as an American sought to harness 
the scientific, technological and finan- 
cial strength of America's allies on be- 
half of a system that for him, thinking 
solely in terms of stridtly military cate- 
gories, can only make sense if it leaves 
the Soviet Union trailing the West. 


Most Europeans in contrast have to- 
tally different priorities. They set grea- 
ter store by the research than by the 
implementation; they aim to benefit 
from the findings of their joint re- 
search and to give their economies a 
fresh boost. 

This is still all very vague, and neith- 
er the Germans nor other interested 
'Europeans have any idea yet what the 
.outcome may be for them. 

They emphasise their own interests 
and refuse to set Lhem aside. So every- 
thing will depend on whether the US 
government is generous enough to 
share and share alike with its allies, 
j Is this an astute approach? Not ne- 
cessarily. The long-term effect of Eu- 
ropean space commitments on the 
Geneva disarmament talks has not 
been considered at all, and it could be 
devastating. 

Helmut Bauer 

(NQrnbergcr Nacfarichien, 4 March 1985) 


(Phoio: J.H.Darchingcr) 

are part of the normal programme of any 
federal government. 

Nevertheless there has been an unbe- 
lievable change of climate. The income 
gaps get ever wider. The expression 
"new poor" has been given more point, 
particularly when international compar- 
isons are made. It is true that one of the 
major weaknesses of the Kohl govern:- 
ment is its neglect of social symmetry. 

The highest unemployment figure 
since the establishment of the Federal 
Republic could be the background to 
the creation of conflicts that could lead 
to a sharp decline .in the economic situa- 
tion and a difficult, dome Stic position. 

Indisputably the Chancellor has held 
to continuity in foreign and defence pol- 
icies, and to dealings, with East Ger- 
many. , ..:••• 

In practice dealings have been differ- 
ent to what they previously were, for in- 
stance in the pointless and quite unoffi- 
cial frontiers discussion that created su-. 
spicion not only in the East but also in 
the West. , . ; 

Why dldri’t the Chancellor put his 
foot down from the very beginning? Or 
was it n matter of election tactics? Even- 
tually he was forced to mate a stand In 
his state-qf-rhe-nalion' report. 

. No one doubts Kohl's-Europenn com- 
mitment. But what a difference there is 
between generalised and high-sounding 
rhetoric and the definition of the next 
step that is likely to be successful. And 
what has happened to Kohl's demand 
for a European defence policy? The po- 
sition is very-unclear.. 

This brings up the question as to 
whether West German influence has not 
only been reduced in Eurqpe but inter- 
nationally as well- The answer is: yes . 

But this process set in during Helmut 
Schmidt’s period in office, and is pri- 
marily due to the renaissance of Ameri- 
can powpr under Ronald Reagan. 

Both siiperpoWer$: now have a domi- 
nating influence on' the course of East- 
West relations. 1 alone can do noth-: 
ing, but priority shbuid be given to doing ! 
something in alliance with our important 
Eurppean partners. 

A)1 in all the Bonn coalition has the 1 
appearance of a wood-cut whose new-' 

: won stability is neither threatened from 
within nprfrom without. 

The way. is not being prepared for. 
fundamental changes in the basic views 
of the people, that- would make a hole in 
the Bundestag coalition and bring about 
- changes. .... 

But the Chancellor’s risks are consid- 
erable. If Geneva turns out to be the mis- 
take of the century and the economy 
takes a hammering then ; today's har- 
mony would disappear. 

Kurt Becker ■ 
(Die Zdt, Hamburg, 8 March 1985) 
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Euro-squabbles 
over planned 
fighter aircraft 


SUddeuTsctieZeiTung 


S quabbling between the European 
partners is threatening plans to de- 
velop an all-European fighter aircraft 

(Efa) for the 1990 s. 

The main bone of contention is a 
French demand that it should have a 
larger slice of the project than the 
others. The others disagree. 

Skeleton proposals for the aircraft to 
succeed the Tornado were agreed at the 
end of [983. 

Seven months later. European def- 
ence ministers decided in Madrid that 
all the component parts would be made 
in Europe instead of buying some off 
the peg from the Americans. 

Development costs would be about 
15 billion marks — expensive. The Ger- 
mans would pay about four billion 
marks and another 17.5 billion to buy at 
least 200 aircraft for the Luftwaffe. 

It was agreed to share costs and con- 
tracts: Britain. France and Germany 
with 25 per cent each and Italy and 
Spain sharing the rest. 

But now the French insist on a 46 per 
cent share. Plus overall responsibility in 
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German view of the state of 
play in Central America 


Not yet off the ground. Full-scale model of the TKF-90, MBB's version of the fighter of the 1990s. 


everything, management, development 
and production. 

The chief engineer must be a French- 
man. The aircraft engines must be 
French. 

The French say their technology is 
better than anyone else’s. 

One Bonn military man involved says 
the French are gradually emerging as 
"the European Americans". 

He says: “And in 30 years, not a 
single cooperation project with the Am- 
ericans has worked properly. 

“It will be a miracle if Efa is salvaged." 

Bonn Defence Minister Manfred 
Worner says it is little short of a miracle 
that Luftwaffe C-in-C Eberhard Eimler 
succeeded in the first place in persuad- 
ing his colleagues in Britain. France, Ita- 
ly and Spain to join forces in developing 
the aircraft. 

When the defence ministers met in 
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Madrid to the clinking of glasses of 
Spanish sparkling wine, commissioned 
a feasibility report and decided, great- 
ly to the satisfaction of domestic arms 
manufacturers, to have all major com- 
ponents made in Europe rather than 
buy some in the United States. 

That was the most expensive option 
but one that seemed advisable in view 
of unsatisfactory results of arms coop- 
eration with the United States in the 
past. 

There must be no more billions sent 
aefoss the Atlantic for nothing in re- 
turn, one Bonn politician said. 

Aircraft manufacturers in all five 
countries are to submit their feasibility 
report and project concepts to Def- 
ence Ministry procurement depart- 
ments by the end of this month. 

Defence Ministers planned to hail 
the next breakthrough, doubtless to 
the accompaniment of glasses of Ital- 
ian sparkling wine, on 30 April in 
Rome. 

But when industry representatives 
and Defence Ministry envoys met in 
Bavaria a few days ago to lake a last 
look at the paperwork there was no 
German sparkling wine to round off 
the talks. They ended in virtual dis- 
agreement and disarray. 

The project ran into heavy weather 
and weighed heavily on the much- 
vauntcd Franco-German relations. 

French behaviour at the Bavarian 
meeting was variously described as 
barc-faccd, hard-nosed and extremely 
chauvinistic. And these were the more 
restrained turns of phrase. 

The gathering produced a document 
about 1,000 pages long that was, as the 
Bonn Defence Ministry cautiously puls 
it, for the most part jointly drafted. 

Separate designs 


(Photo: SUddeuuchcfV, 


The French insist on overall im 
sibility in all sectors: manager 
development and production. The 
engineer, as the key man at the den 
lopment stage, must be a Freoctaa 
The twin engines must also be toe i-nui met ita, ntiuot aim id tu uu milt IU 
new French design rather than verati Americans in his essay the German 
of the Tornado engine the other® ia of view, notes that Europeans face 
tries could themselves update ini flange difficulty in the debate on Cen- 
time. ^America. 

French technology, the Free-: lib (hat there is no such thing as n 
argue, is belter in everything era; id consensus of US opinion on Atn- 
pcrhnps radar, and the radar is gdt impolicy toward the area, 
better. Vet US opinion is quick to react, des- 

Of course, no one else agreed ifl* 1 dotnestic disputes, with displeasure 
them. lEiropcan views on the subject that arc 

Yet the French feci they can make tS 8 ® Washington's, 

further concessions. They have air#® 11 Europe, in contrast, there is a 
accepted the idea of designing thought that accuses the Amer- 
fightcr primarily for an interceptoruS a<rf P ursu >ng interventionist policies 
and only secondarily for raids #^*1 America in clear breach ofin- 
ground targets. juiional law and disregurd of histnri- 


I lois Mertes. Minister of State nt the Mertcs argues, is Soviet-style "real so- 
Bonn Foreign Office, was asked by cialism," and Moscow is convinced the 
a* US Secretary of State Cyrus battle will be won in the long term, 

as to contribute to a collection of es- It feels indeed that socialism will pre- 
sod the political situation in and the vail even without full-scale war between 
Die on Central America. > East and Wcsriprovided use is made of 

febas outlined, in a conversation with opportunities of pragmatic adaptation, of 
i Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung, the slowing down and speeding up coopera- 
fcideas elaborated in t hese essays. tion with the West at any given time. 

Coital America is not, he says, an- The Soviet Union thus sees no point in 
tfWm for what in German is known supporting policies of revolutionary re- 

merika. form. 

Flirty refers to the five countries on As a result the North, in the context of 
Ibihmus, or narrow neck of innd con- North-South dialogue, effectively con- 
fetiiig the two larger portions of what sists only of the West. 

w be more loosely defined as Mincl- The Federal Republic of Germany 
fab. alone provides more in aid to the develop- 

f Day comprise the area that in 1823 mg countries than the entire Soviet bloc. 

to establish a confederation. The European Community is by far 

^HerrMertes, whose aim is to outline to the largest donor of development aid in 

^Americans in his essay the German the world. It accounts for over half the 

p of view, notes that Europeans face aid given by the entire Western world, 
[flange difficulty in the debate on Cen- Central America has thus emerged as a 
tlAmerica. factor in the context of East-West ten- 

: .Iiis that there is no such thing as n sion, with Cuba and Nicaragua playing 
M consensus of US opinion on Am- their part in fomenting it. 
impolicy toward the area. Yet the men who hold power and plan 

; Id US opinion is quick to react, des- policies in Moscow nre neither adventur- 
domestic disputes, with displeasure ers nor suicide candidates; they are disci- 
jiEifopcan views on the subject that are plincd and calculating and keen for sur- 
jedds with Washington’s. vival’s sake to avoid; military confronta- 

;h Europe, in contrast, there is a tion with (he United States, 
iari of thought that accuses the Anier- That, he says, is why Soviet policy on 
aof pursuing interventionist policies Latin America is extremely cautious. But 

frairal America in clear breach of in- it is still most resolutely aimed nt esta- 
monal law and disregard of histori- blishing long-term political influence op- 
rt social trends in the area. lions in the region. 

Oi 28 and 29 September 1984 Euro- In European party politics, Herr 
K Central Americans and represen- Meries notes, there is a major difference 


They have also made concession! 
the proposed weight, ns what is t 
needed is a plane much lighter 
weight than the projected 9.5 Iomh. 

Besides, France feels sure It caa 
port between 200 and 250 fighters. 
French evidently feel they can ha 
exports themselves, although the 
ish also report an export markdpo 
tint of 1,200 units. 

The Germans, the unofficial 
merit runs, would not heablctoi 


ufonal law and disregard of histnri- 
lud social trends in the area, 
h 28 and 29 September 1984 Enro- 
ls, Central Americans and represen- 
of the Con t adorn Group cou- 
sin San Jose, Costa Rica, on the in- 
of Bonn Foreign Minister llans- 
®icli Genschcr. 

Gensclier said at the time that: 
dtte,nnd are facing up to, the danger 
Ctniral America becoming the scene 
tightened clash between East and 
[ a So there was a clear German in- 
^ in the subject. 


many aircraft because of strict aroiK subject, 
port restrictions. Mertcs feels it is irrelevant to ref- 

Frencli domestic affairs Is a kb Jff P“ n ° f Luli » America as bc- 
for all this happenening. . ” ,hc Third non-aligned 

The ruling Socialists, whose pop^ 1 ? *5® P° I,,L 

ity is on the decline, don’t' want to « , “J 8 ™* m Nicaragua’s case there 
themselves open to accusations of W ^ . c possibility of an illusion of 
inn nnrmittn/l o aall.mit nt nBiinoa!ittvo nmenl - “Non-alignment," he 


Jnutffurter^llflctnfitte, : 

. t . \ 

. *'• ' ■ ;; '• ’ v .| 

of opinion tit this point between Socialist 
parlies ami conservative Christian Dem- 
ocrat and Liberal parties. 

Views differ on two issues: 

• Is Soviet foreign policy aimed at 
static, defensive, or dynamic, expansive 
targets? 

• What part is played, in the pursuit 
of these objectives, by the cultivation of 
military options and political allies out- 
side the Soviet sphere of influence? 


iiibiusGivca open — — — _ 

ing permitted a sell-out of national CT gnmenl - "Non-nlignmcnt he side the Soviet sphere of influence? 

terests in this bumper arms projed. |l!* one ° f . lhe mosl important pro- These, he adds, are issues on which 
And unlike the British, who wilR^.mstas made." Helmut Schmidt and Willy Brandt, both 

prefer to take the DroDOsed fighter “!» not lo mention the Contad- Social Democrats, are at odds. 

° P ”fS 2 : Z FrJ^ Md the remainder of South Herr Brandt, who is chairman of the 


Yet it outline? two separate and dis- 
tinct aircraft designs, one submitted by 
the French, the other by the others. 

After the Madrid Ministerial meet- 
ing the French chose to fprget all about 
the recommendation to share costs and 

rt. 8C n ° n 8 25 "P er_ cent basis. So 
did the British. 

Both lay claim to.leadership of and a 
arger share in the project. But whereas 
the. British made a point of appearing 

Th«vi C, t . h w Fr S nch were adamant 8 
rpoy insisted on.46 per cent. 

Thirty-three per cent might possibly 
hi C ° n5 ! f^’ - mif t he French were to 

‘he 


, bw iiu.iiijuii nib ^umau 

. P the remainder of South 
'wa, would like nothing better than 
r^Ly non-aligned Central America 
Prerequisite for a lasting settle- 


■ wiiunu uib ui m 1^1*1 , 

prefer to take the proposed fighter i 
service as soon as possible, the ft 
are in no hurry. The later the newc< 
is available, ihc better their chances 

marketing existing fighters such lor a tasting 

So Herr Wbrher will need to ^ fa*™!™ the stricter 

a political lour dc force. He MW l^ r t ™ s, “ s - 1 "P“ rl from Costa Ri- 
options open to him if he fails 1°!^ W ‘‘"eloping countries 

ade the others to agree on the * suitability for democracy 

otit; ■ J^. se P ar aied from the elimination 

• The project could go ahcad jjS jO AUtnvf' .*? ardship - 

France, possibly taking ori a is in many resj 

partners. . ' J 

• It could, of course, be retain**, 
as a purely Franco-German sho«* 

• An American plane could he, • 
bought or manufactured under u 
which would lead to lay-offs and "L; 
line in know-how in the German 
space industry. 

Whichever option he fa voU , rs '^ 


America is in many respects a 

■to**** Latin American sector 
■f reird World. . 


Herr Brandt, who is chairman of the 
Socialist International, took part in a pro- 
Sandinista rally on the eve of the Nicara- 
guan elections last November. He com- 
pared US policy toward Nicaragua with 
Soviet warfare in Afghanistan. He is on 
first-name terms with Fidel Castro. 

All these points are in Herr Mertes’ 
vievi 1 a logical consequence of his failure 
to accurately assess Soviet and Cuban 
strategy. 

Herr Mertes says this strictly by way 
of analysis. He Tespects the views of SPD 
leaders. But they are still irreconcilable 
with what he and his political friends 

r i _ it . l: nnn .ii)..raf< in hp ahen- 


. _ ifuny. leaders, eui incy aic 

given by the Soviet Union and its with what he and his political friend; 
“developing countries of this kind feel, all things considered, to be abso 
viewed with mistrust. They lend lutely necessary. 

lOfllli- «... * n . 8 nffAHC IA HlCi 


. ■■liiiu u.ji. mwy imiiu 

t tanner of liberation movc- 
penly and not in a clandestine 


fa’ou'V^jK Sg., l « P9 | iubte people in I 
. Ar nnolhfC ■1^. d J n B politicians, tournaln 


lutciy necessary. 

Soviet strategy includes efforts to dis- 
credit America in Europe, either as an 
unreliable ally or as a dangerous interna- 
tional adventurer. 

The aim is to play off one side of the 

■_%■#«* anavnnf ihp 


Ycl those who, like Chancellor Kohl, 
say Moscow wants political victory in nuc- 
lear peace, thereby calling a spade a spade, 
are dismissed by many in both Europe and 
the United States as cold warriors. 

The Soviet Union has hitherto seen Lat- 
in America, with special exception of Cu- 
ba, as a region in which Moscow has no 
particular interest. But Moscow would 
stand to benefit from the United Slates 
dissipating its energies in Central America. 

It would be interested in the Central 
America debate in the United States being 
conducted more vehemently. It would be 
interested in an increase in isolationist 
sentiment in the United States; that might 
give Moscow greater political room to 
manoeuvre in Europe and the Middle 
East. 

Fidel Castro's perspective is somewhat 
different. He has stronger and closer lies 
with revolution in Latin America. Yet 
since the intervention by the United States 
and the Eastern Caribbean states in Gren- 
ada Cuba has grown more keenly aware of 
its precarious geographical position. 

It has told its Sandinista friends in no 
uncertain terms that if die worst comes to 
the worst they need not expect Cuba to 
lend them military support. 

Cuba nonetheless retains a substantial 
military and civilian presence in Nicaragua 
and it is clear that the Cuban military pres- 
ence is intended to discourage and com- 
plicate US contingency planning for overt 
military intervention in Central America. 

It is also intended to intimidate Nicara- 
gua’s militarily weak neighbours and to 
strengthen the political and logistical base 
for guerrilla activities in El Salvador. 

Where do Bonn’s interests lie? The 
Federal Republic, Herr Mertes says, has 
the- closest economic ties with Central 
America of all European Community 
countries. At the same time it relies for its 
security solely on the deterrent capability 
of the West. « 

That is why it can only do justice to its 
responsibility by pursuing an active- policy 
toward Central America. 

Within the European Community the 
Federal Republic is the five Central Amer- 
ican countries’ foremost trading pnrtner. 
In 1983/84 it exported goods worth 
DM 1 28m to these countries and imported 
goods worth DM213m. 

Germany has traditionally imported 
more front the Central American coun- 
tries than it has exported to them. The 
Federal Republic alone accounts For more 
than 10 per cent of the exports of several 
of them. 

In recent years the European Commun- 
ity countries have sought to establish and 
maintain a dialogue with Latin America. 

Closer cooperation has been agreed 
with the Andes pact. Talks have been held 
with the countries of the Rip de la Plata 
basin. There are des between Sela, the Lat- 
in American Economic System, and the 
European Community. 

The war between Britain and Argentina 
over the Falklands temporarily clouded 
relations. The 1981 Francp-Mexicad dec- 
laration on El Salvador (supporting the re- 
volutionaries) was criticised even f by 
France’s European allies for its tenor/ 

Since July 1983 there has been the 
Stuttgart Declaration by the Ten in which 
the European Community is said to be 
convinced that Central America’s prob- 
lems cannot ' be solved by military means, 
only by political ones. 

The September 1984 Sari Josfi confer- 
ence was but an interim climax of Euro- 
pean endeavours to contribute actively 
toward a policy of settling regional con- 
flicts in Central America. 

The European Community would like 
as soon as possible to hold talks on a 
cooperation agreement with the Central 
American states. Cooperation is intended 
as a contribution toward eliminating the 



Alola Mertes . . , ideas In essays. 
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more deep-seated causes of conflict in the 
region, causes attributable to economic 
backwardness and political tyranny. 

This year the European Community's 
budget includes an allocation of $50m 
toward further cooperation. 

The legacy of the past weighs .heavily 
on Central America. Until recently the 
traditional alliance between the oligarchy 
and the military predominated, but the 
struggle for political change is frequently 
accompanied by strong anti-American- 
ism. 

Herr Mertes calls to mind President 
Reagpn's words m a 1 982 speech. "Yes,” 
the US President said, “we have behaved 
arrogantly and impatiently toward our 
neighbours. This has left scars. 

“But they help us today la identify with 
the struggle for political and economic 
development in other countries in the 
hemisphere." 

The CDU and CSU have difficulty in 
explaining to fellow-Christian Democrats 
in Latin America that equidistance from 
the superpowers is inappropriate. 

As the Latin Americans need US as- 
sistance this attitude means that they say 
one thing at home nnd another abroad. 

. Anyway, the West’s credibility is at 
stake in several ways in Central America. 
It must, for instance, show Latin America 
it doesn’t primarily support the tradition- 
al power elites. 

The United States will only retain cre- 
dibility as the leader of the West if it pre- 
vents, by a combination of long-term di- 
plomacy and economic aid plus credible 
military deterrence, the Soviet Union 
from extending its geostrategic Sphere of 
influence to Latin. America by exploiting 
internal conflicts. 

A joint Western position arrived at 
freely would help to strengthen the .West's 
credibility all over the world. 

“It would be disastrous,” Herr Mertes 
says, “if we Europeans were to be in fa- 
vour of East-West dialogue but incapable 
of friendly dialogue with our main ally.” 

On the other hand the countries of 
Western Europe must demonstrate their 
credibility to Central America by making 
material and political contributions of 
their own toward remedying economic 
ahd social grievances. ( 

European verbalism is of no assistance; 
it can only lead to North Americans feel- 
ing embittered, Central Americans feeling 
disappointed and both Cubans and Rus- 
sians feeling encouraged. 

Priority must be given to avoiding situ- 
ations in which the only choice the US has 
is between losing credibility as the leading 
power of the North Atlantic ’pact and em- 
barking on military intervention.' 

“We Europeans must . Contri- 
bute . . .toward ensuring that our main al- 
ly is not manoeuvred into such a ppsi- 

,ipn ' B Robert Held 

(Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung 
fiir Deutschland, 7 March 1 985) 
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U nemployment increased sharply in 
West Germany over the winter 
months. 

Jn December it was 2.33 Million. By 
January, it had risen to 2.62 million and 
by February hud settled back to 2.61 
million. 

Bad weather alone is not enough to 
explain the change, although it is true 
that many people who work outside 
were unable to. 

However, there has been an upswing 
in many industries, so shouldn't this 
• have compensated? 

It is not as easy as that. For example, 
in the electrical goods/electronios in- 
dustry, Siemens is building up its labour 
force while Grundig is .preparing for 
heavy cutbacks. 

The upswing is so far only for special- 
ists. The loss of jobs is not spread evenly 
throughout the economy, and concerns 
mainly structural changes in industry. 

This is shown clearly by the number 
of unemployed and the number of jobs 
to be filled. 

In i960 the Federal Republic had 
271,000 unemployed. Now it is about 
two million more. And over these 25 
years, the size of the workforce has not 
declined by a corresponding amount. 

There were in fact 1.7 million more 
salary and wage earners in 1984 than in 
1960 — 22 million compared with 20!3 
million. 

In 1980 there were 23 million jobs. 
Since then one million have disap- 
peared. But in the same period the num- 
ber of unemployed has increased sharp- 
ly, by 1.4 million. 

But not as many jobs have gone as 
might be thought at first glance. This is 
because there are now more people than . 
ever looking for work. 

The high birth-rate years are taking 
effect on the labour market. 

At the same time, the generation that 
is going into retirement is that reduced , 
because of the war. Therefore thei r abs- \ 
ence is not creating a great number of 
jobs. . , r 

This demographic development alone ' 
does not explain, of course, the high av- 
erage unemployment figure of 2.3 mill!- f 
on over the past few years. i 

There are some sectors of trade and 
Industry that have drastically reduced e 
the number employed. Others have got i 
pff lightly, and others have increased s 
their employed figure." r 

the public service "has expanded a s 
lot. It has 2.8 million wage and salary 
earners compared with 1.8 in 1960. r 

- But increase is not across the t: 
board. The Buridesb'phn.for example, 

1 * ewel * employees than in 1 960 ■ „ 
while Bundesposl has 72,000 fnore. 

, , Industry has obviously' be?n in the a 
group that has cut back on jobs. There 5 
are currently about 1.2 . million ' fewer h 
,empk>jfed iii industry' than in I960. “ 

Compared .against peak year 1970 a’ to- . 
Mrf l ? : .®ion jobs have WgbL I, 

^. l . nc ® . . f re ^ as been a constant de- r 
cliqe in the hufnber employed in 
try. The curve on the, employed g(aph ■ 
has shown a slight turri'upwards in 1979 w 
arid 1980.''" ; 

i it *? . 1 be . yeasdns why, : iin& jl 
If f 0 ! . *.?, , t ry have decreased . . • 

borne sectors of industry have, indeed 
had structural problems, but this' alone d 
doe$ not expirin' tfe dramatic Adeline in h 
jobs/, ' ' ;; • >■ : " . . 
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Why more than two million 
workers are on the dole 


A mqc|i. more . impo rtant ' reason may 
be the steep increase ip vyages. 'there 
wgs a considerable increase in yvriges 
'■$, W about 

DM21 biff i on. There was never art an- 
nual increase of this order before.' ' 
What is much more revealing is the 
relaiionship bf wages and salaries to to- 
tal turnover in' industry. In 1960 per- 


li’S.i y.I Vf?;. 

sonnel costs, that in no way represented 
all expenses incurred for personnel, 
were 1 9 per cent of turnover. There was 
a slight increase each year in the 1960s 
and by 1969 the figure was 22.3 per 
cent. 

• In 1970 there.was a jump upwards to 
almost 24 per cent. Wage and salary 
costs have since then climbed consider- 
ably and regularly and reached 24.9 per 
cent in.1973 and 1975. 

This development has obviously 
forced many companies into a serious 
costs dilemma. In order to survive this 
has resulted in considerable rationalisa- 
tion and automation, which brought in 
its train a reduction of the wages and 
salaries proportion of turnover to twen- 
ty percent in 1983. 

In the course of this process, how- 
ever, 1.9 million jobs ' were lost and 
14,000 firms went to the wall, carried 
away in the spate ofbankruptcies. 

If industry were to employ now as 
many people as it did’in 1970 the total 
wages and salaries bill in 1983 would 
not be DM257 billion but DM331 billi- 
on. Since 1960 the bill would ndt have 
increased 5.3 times but almost seven 
times. Over the same period industry's 
turnover has increased five times. 

The 1.9 million job loss in industry 
since 1 970 has not been Spread evenly 
over all sectors. Some industries were 


U nemployment can causes illness, 

aCC0rdin& to B Study rnmmlcc!nnn.l 


better able to cope with the costs in- 
crease than others, because the change 
in demand was to the advantage of Some 
and to the financial embarrassment of 
others. 

This is made clear today by the crises 
in mining, the steel industry, shipbuild- 
ing, the textiles and clothing industries, 
and now agriculture. In these six sectors 
alone, calculated from the peak over the 
pasi 25 years, 1.5 million jobs have 
gone .The re are four major industrial 
sectors where the total workforce has 
increased by almost 600,000. These arc 
engineering, electro-industries, the au- 
tomobile industry and chemicals. . 

These four now give work to almost a 
half of all in West Germany who are em- 
ployed in industry. In 1960 these four 
employed only about a third of the total. 

There-' has been the same develop- 
ment as regards share of turnover for 
these lead industries. Unlike the crisis 
industries their share of the labour force 
has dropped from 35 to 27 per cent and 
by turnover from 26 to 1 6 per cent. 

The change of emphasis is clear, al- 
though the pressure to rationnlise was 
just as fiercc among the expanding sec- 
tors of industry. They also do not em- 
ploy as many as in previous peak years. 

The highest employment figure in the 
chemicals and engineering industries 
was 1970, in electro-industries it was 
1973 and in the car industry 1980. 
Compared with these peak employment 
years the four lead industries have lost 
approximately half a million jobs. 

A close examination shows that even 
throughout these sectors there have 


w according to a study commissioned 
for the the International Labour Orga- 
nisation (ILO). : ,, 

Statistics show that after the boom 
among OECD nntions ended and mass 
unemployment arrived, there has been 
an increase in the amount of physical ill- 
ness and depression and an increase in 
suicides. 

American social scientist N.H. Bren- 
ner has computerised information from 
the OECD countries. 

This reveals that in societies whefe 
mass unemployment lasts for more than 
'fivfe years, the incidence of deaths from 
general illness and heart" attrtek in- 
creases significant^. So does the num- 
ber of people needing psychiatric 1 treat- 
ment. ’• .. :i: - 

I. “tistract computer projection 
has been confirmed by practical results. 
In Britain," researchers selected 22 fami- 
lies with unemployed breadwinners rihd 
watchfed theirt for ^ year. - 1 
.; T| ify questioned them twice, first' six 
npqnths after becoming unemployed and 
then again after 12 months. 

, Not oqly did the breadwinner's health 
deteriorate drastically bqt ..q|sb the 
health of the family jm, embers. 

•, Many got. deep depression and took 
too many sleeping ,aijd : anti-depressive 
tablet?. ..Others ..went .fp r ... psychiatric 
treatment- :■ .. , t " / 

In many cases, doctors did not know 
that the patient was unemployed. . 

Remarkably, Many/ children showed 
Signs of serious breakdowns in relation- 
ships,. a deteriorating performance' at 
■school and criminal' inclinations. 


Unemployment 

causes 

health problems 

The ILO survey shows that unem- 
ployed in the OECD nations have more 
stomach ulcers, headaches, heart prob- 
lems, higher blood pressure, more cho- 
lesterol in their blood and higher uric 
acid ratings than the rest of the popula- 
tion- . , 

The number of suicides and depres- 
sion cases and those with ailments such 
as asthma and migraine were particular- 
ly high in Britain, America and West 
Germarty.. ■ . 

.. 'After hhhd most bf the uncm- 

p oyed in Franc# " and Belgium com- 
plained more'of physical syihptoiris. 

The researchers, were uqa|?]e . to ex- 
plain why, the first survey of unemploy- 
ed sickness symptoms was done in the 

Depression of the 1930s. 

•Then harm- to health was. caused 
mainly by hunger and cold. 

The presteht study' shows that there 
are three phases in the reaction to be- 
coming unemployed.. 

I s sRock . and incredulity 
W^kjy turns into .a kind of. holiday 

' • 1 • 

■ The jobless Sfe at fifst covered by so- 
cial security benefits and savings: Social 
contacts remaimcPrivately the unem- 
ployed person devotes himself to ail 


been varying developments n, • 
ticularly noticeable among' 

S'X anch “ of ,he 

A comparison of the vaI W(lf 
production w,ih product* 
branch as a whole shows thatihc.. 
ond information technofe, „ 
could increase its proporlionoLw 

non from .1.3 per cem in 1960 mT 
cent in 1983. < 

In the same period knit^ £ 
clothing machinery production 
from 1.5 to 0.6 per cent, and the be 
equipment sector from 3.4 to 
cent. * 

There wns an even greater ita 
production proportion in agricsb- 
machinery over the same period 
12.1 to 7.5 percent. 1 

There were considerable dife 
between large and small compsoj* 
the crisis years large company 
concerns strove energetically to it 
adjustments. 

A firm like Siemens, for instance,^ 
31,000 work places during 1985 
1983, of which 23,000 involved doa 
tic operations:' 

Only in the. year past were sit \U 
sand people taken on and this W 
force expansion will continue this jk 
T he branch leader ip the steel ini 
try, Thyss^n AG, has disposed dp 
cisely 1 6,600 jobs since 1979/1980. 

The companies employing trader 
show that among tile small firms He 
wns a less rigorous reduction in thei 
hour force. Compared with (he p 
employment figures, the years 1970c 
1971, there has been a drop of leap 
cent. That is not half so much asiaj 
duslry. 

In the good times, however, the uu 
firms and companies are slower loti 
on people. 

KiirtDmi 

(fWo Zeil, Hamburg, 8 Mirrtlt! 


I BUSINESS 


Daimler-Benz buys up big 

aero-engine maker 


those things that had been neglcctedk 
cause of having to go to work. 

The crisis comas in the second pH 
Money is short. All attempts topi* 
oilier job fail. Previous contacts tM 
the job fall by the wayside. 

At home all the wallpapering, Rffflj 
nml improvements have been done. flj 
is the phase in which unemj>loyn ul, l! 
“emotionalised". The unemployd# 
son becomes emotional, excitable 4 
unbalanced. \ 

The third phase is the most 
ous and occurs on averagd beitfetf’ 
months and two years of being 
ployed. 

. ; The unemployed person becomes 1 
signed, comes to terms with, desta 
There is a flight inwards — it i? ^ 
conscious “flight illness’’- . . , ^ 

There arc fewer contacts 
outside. Life is reduced to thc W 
the television and introspectivecoff" 
plation of one?s own problems. ■: 

Those who are most susceptihkj 
the illiie&s symptoms of unemp) 
arc those who have the leas 1 
getting a job again/the unemp^y _ 
tween 50 and 60, invalids, seno® 
pouts, teachers and students Who . 
never had Employment, and, L 
'the USA, members of ethnic 
In many parts of Europe, 

family is affected by longrtend^j 

ployment. For example, in lh . e . Sr 
northern France, in the British ^ 
areas and above all in Belgian- ^ 

According to the ILO ft* c .°jSi 
of young people arc partiem* / 
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fiiiiler-Benz Is paying about 650 milli- 
ja mirks to become the 100 per cent 
User of MTU, one of the largest nero- 
1^ makers in the world. Daimler ul- 
KiJy holds 50 per cent of the share 
luililofMolorcn- und Turblncn-Un- 
^CtnbH (MTU). It is buying the rc- 
fainlag'SO per cent from Muscliinen- 
Urik Augsburg-Nurnberg AG (MAN), 
jlfjionjiflal value or MTlI’s total share 
^[liiis DMI56,6m. The deal has yet 
k b approved by the supervisory 
link of both companies and by the 
applies Commission. 

'Ariginaliy, MTU was the aero-en- 
L/gine division of BMW, the Mu- 
esli car maker. 

By « twist of fate, MTU is now to be 
"toll)' taken over by BMW : s arch ri- 
lili, Daimler-Benz. 

MAN, which is selling its 50 per 
at interest, has been up against it for 
tifee years and has no choice but to 

d 

Daimler-Benz, by contrast, is finnn- 
iillf well-off . It will be paying about 
UliSOm io become 1 0()-per-ccnt 
werof the sixth-Inrgcsl aero engine 
company in the West, a firm nssocial- 
db a variety of consortia with most 
^national programmes. 

In Stuttgart the Daimler-Benz 
aid must be delighted that the 
^e-pointed Mercedes star lias re- 
fined the meaning ii once signified: 
(hi of pre-eminence nil land, sea and 

U. 

; Wnilcr-Bcn/. will feel they are 
Wety reviving a longstanding iradi- 
(but one neglected since the wnr).. 
.wilier engines used to power air; 
inland planes. 

I MTU, founded in 1 969, has a varie- 
? of antecedents, hut its main line of 
goes back to Bayerische M‘»“ 
NWerke(BMW), founded in 1916 
.*« initially specialising in uero en- 
nntL 


BMW cars were a later develop- 
ym.but the aero engine division was 
a separate corporate identity in 
i J ’to limit the influence of the Na- 
r After the war BMW found the 
pogslow and arduous and was late 
i Wum to the carmaking fold. Bui 
j Munich firm had not forgotten its 


aero engine past and had no intention 
of abandoning it for good. 

When the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many regained control of its air space 
the BMW aero engine- division was 
reactivated and relaunched as BMW 
Triebwcrkbau in 1957. 

Its beginnings were extremely mod- 
est, but they proved a lifesnver for 
BMW when the parent company went 
through a. sticky patch in 1959. 

BMW were unable to sell their up- 
market saloons made far too expens- 
ively and their outdated coupe mod- 
els. There were plans to sell out to 
Daimler-Benz. 

But they encountered unexpectedly 
stiff opposition from shareholders, 
and a race began to wrest control over 
the aero engine subsidiary, which was 
in line for a major order from Bonn: to 
manufacture under licence engines for 
tlie Luftwaffe’s Lockheed Starfighter. 

Bavaria’s Franz Josef Strauss was 
Defence Minister in Bonn at the time 
and still likes to tell the tale of his part 
in the BMW rescue operations. 

Bidders for the aero engine subsidi- 
ary were MAN, which in those, days 
was n moncyspiiiner, and General. 
Electric, the US corporation. 

MAN made the running, paying 
DM L7m for a 50-per-cenl stake and 
standing BMW a long-term low-inter- 
est loan nf DM20m. 

So MAN wns largely instrumental in 
gelling BMW back off the ground. In 
1965 MAN bought the remainder of 
BMW Triebwcrkbau for DM53in. By 
then the aero engine subsidiary had a 
turnover of roughly DM30Um. 

Three years later MAN and Daim- 
ler- Benz merged MAN Turbo, as the 
Munich division was now known, and 
Maybach Mercedes-Benz Motorcn- 
hau CfinbH oT Fricdrichshufcn. 

The joint firm, MTU, had two divi- 
sions: aero engines in Munich and die- 
sels In Fricdrichshafen. 

Last year MTU had a payroll of 
12,250 and a turnover of roughly 
DM2.1 5bn. 

Klaus Gone, the chief executive of 
MAN'S parent company, GHH in Ob- 
erhausen, will have been loath to sell 
the MTU holding. Anyone would. 

He insists that there is no connec- 


tion hetween the sale of MTU and the 
MAN salvage operation. MAN has re- 
ported losses totalling DM55Um over 
the past two financial years and 
sacked 10,000 of an erstwhile payroll 
of 44,000. 

Regardless whether there is a direct 
link between the two events, Daimler- 
Benz would never have been offered 
the' other half of MTU's share capital 
if MAN had not been in deep trouble. 

MAN urgently needs long-term 
funds to shore up the salvage opera- 
tion. The DM650m Daimler are pay- 
ing for MTU will be a welcome shot in 
the arm, especially as it takes a further 
burden off MAN’S hands. 

MTU’s DM156.6m in share capital, 
is no longer enough. Before long the 
firm will need more. 

Business is growing steadily tough- 
er for it and its Friedrichshafen works. 

If there are to be no lay-offs in Mu- 
nich as the Tornado multi-role com- 
bat aircraft programme is phased out, 
civil aviation contracts will need to be 
stepped up from 22 to over 50 per 
cent of output by 1989. 

Or so says Hans Dinger, deputy 
chief executive and acting- successor 
to the late Ernst Zimmermann. 

The Friedrichshafen works are hit 
by surplus capacity in the diesel en- 

•• : -\x- fc'Kr*.!: '''L'" 

glne market and a tendency toward 
market saturation. 

Once it is no longer hamstrung by 
MAN with its shortage of cash, Daim- 
ler-Benz can bankroll MTU’s future 
more generously. 

Could MAN have sold their share in 
MTU ‘to anyone else for a better 
price? Yes, but the question is only 
theoretical. 

hjarry Gray of United Technolo- 
gies, of which Pratt & Whitney is a 
subsidiary, would gladly have made an 
offer. Pratt & Whitney, the largest 
aero engine firm. in the worjd, colla- 
borate closely with MTli in Munich. 

But Daimler-Benz had first option 
to buy out the MAN shareholding. Be- 
sides, commercial vehicles are still the 
largest and most important division of 
MAN, so MAN continues to rely on 
Daimler-Benz cooperation and good- 
will. ’ 

. Hermann Bossenecker 
(DleZdi, Hamburg, I'Marctf 1985) 


Automation hits 
the poorer 
countries 

H ighly automated manufacturing 
techniques are making it possible 
for an increasing number of firms to 
switch production facilities from poor 
countries back to the home country . 

Helmut Lohr, chief executive of ITT 
subidiary Standard Elektrik Lorenz 
(SEL), has announced that German ITT 
turnover will increase by 60 per cent by 
1989. ' 

A main reason is that part of the pro- 
duction process will be retrieved from 
countries with low wages. 

Whether that would mean an increase 
in the German payroll was another mat- 
ter. Herr Lohr was very doubtful. 

The phenomenon is nothing new. US 
electronics manufacturers forecast five 
years ago that both microchips and fin- 
ished computers would one day be as- 
sembled automatically, making it just as 
easy to make them in the United Slates 
as in the Far East. 

Low-wage countries in the Far East 
and elsewhere are where electronics 
firms farm out time-consuming, labour- 
intensive precision engineering handi- 
work. 

These are parts of the world, where la- 
bour bills don't yet make up the lion's 
share of production costs, European 
companies, such as Siemens and Philips, 
also use them. 

, But the trend back to domestic pro- 
duction is now in full swing. Compo- 
nents, groups and even entire cut-price 
computers and word processors are be- 
ing made again in America, Germany 
and Italy. 

When Grundig in Filnli, Bavaria, an- 
nounce that most layoffs will be abroad, 
it is for much the same reason. • 

The homecoming is not limited to 
electronics. The household equipment 
division of AEG in Nuremberg recently 
announced the impending closure of its 
last production facilities in Italy. 

An entirely different industry, text- 
iles, can even claim to have fought back 
and retrieved from the low-wage coun- 
tries product sectors long fell to have 
been lost to cut-price competition. 

The reason is identical. Electronics 
has resulted in Completely new and 
highly automated production tech- 
niques that reduce, the role , of labour 
. Continued on page 8 


220,000 suppliers of 75,000 products ‘made in Germany’ 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers snd products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, just like an 
encyclopaedia. 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer's or supplier's " ’ ■« 
address. ■ • 

A telephone number Ip liste^'fpr 
each supplier.. , , 

1,400 pages A4, indexed 1 in ■■ 
English and French. 

Price: DM80.25 ppst free In 
Germany, DM9Q cif abroad. 

Air mall extra. 


Order-direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 1 


DAV-Verlagshaus ' 

Postfach 1 1 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt • 

Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel. r {0 61 51)33661 
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West Germany should avoid becoming 
involved in a suicidal technology race 
with Japan find America, says Jdrg 
Becker, a Marburg University lecturer, 
in this article for Frankfurter Rund- 
schau , , he proposes a strategy which he 
says covers the “independent and long- 
term interests of a middle-rank industri- 
al state such as the Federal Republic.’' 


FINANCE 


Stay out of technology 
race, Germany urged 


17 March 1985 -Nnj ^ ^i in- 17 March 1985 

at an industrial architecture 
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I t is a truism to say that the West Ger- 
man economy is export-oriented. A 
discussion of high technology such as 
microprocessing, information technol- 
ogy and bio-tcchnology does not make 
much sense when limited to national 
aspects. 

Therefore the argument that it is a 
matter of survival for West Germany to 
put emphasis on exports does not im- 
prove matters, even when persistently 
repeated. 

On the one hand the increasing export 
surpluses have made West Germany’s 
foreign trade vulnerable, just as the cur- 
rent development of the increase in the 
value of the dollar through speculation 
has done. On the other hand the domes- 
tic market was neglected. 

A stronger involvement of West Ger- 
man industry in . the domestic market 
would not only have the advantage of re- 
ducing dependence on markets abroad, 
but it would contribute to the production 
of tractable and socially adjusted mod- 
ern technology. 

Then parallel to the USA and Japan 
forces are championed that oblige the 
new technology to follow paths that are 
more socially acceptable. 

Such products, tested for their social 
acceptance, would certainly find a place 
on world markets. These manufetures 
would be a deliberate counterpart in 
quality to other manufactures on inter- 
national markets. 

Any discussion on foreign trade poli- 
cies In connection with information and 
communications technology is meaning- 
less without taking into consideration 
IBM and. of course, the USA. 

No government and no computer 
manufacturer can afford to ignore IBM. 
The company’s budget alone for semi- 
conductor chips exceeds the gross na- 
tional product of many Third World 
countries. 

Bearing in mind the IBM and US im- 
portance, the foreign trade discussion is 
limited to a comparison with Japan, be- 
cause the. Japanese example is currently 
used favouring the unimpeded expan- 

• \ 1 ■■■•.. • . I . . 
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matic. They find themselves in this 
stranglehold of hew poverty without any 
chance of being able to lead a “normal'’ 
life, in the social meaning of that word. 

And this is the case, the ILO progno- 
sis points out, wjien the yoting people 
'Yho are today hard - hit by unemploy- 
ment will make up the labour force of 
tomorrow. 

! The English-language study was pre- 
sented in Geneva by the ILO with parti- 
cular concern. 

I According to the 11*0 it is absurd that 
so many unemployed blindly surrender 
to a destiny which millions of people 
have experienced. 

Nevertheless not only the unemploy- 
ed but society as a whole can learn som- 
ething here. At a lime when in the Euro- 
pean Community alone. 50 per cent of 
young people are without hope of gett- 
ing a job, the attitude that: only: those 
who work enjoy respect js no longer be 
maintained. 

* . .Marlon Loc^nz . 

(Deutsches Allgcmeines Sonmagsblatt, 

• Hamburg, 24 February ] 985) 


ston of information and communications 
technology. 

, This is emphasised, for instance, in the 
Bonn government's report oil informa- 
tion technology of 4 February 1984. The 
report’s analysis was reduced to the 
statement that there was a technology 
gap between Japan and America on one 
side and the Federal Republic on the 
other. 

As a consequence it was suggested 
that the strategy should be to press for 
the expansion of information and com- 
munications technology and so reduce 
this gap. 

This analysis and this strategy is im- 
possible of achievement and false. In the 
long-term such a policy would harm 
West German interests.The following 
should be borne in mind. The Japanese 
economy is different from the West Ger- 
man economy in many features. Mea- 
sured in income per .head of population 
Japan is currently as “poor” as West 
Germany was in the 1960s, and the pres- 
ent impressive growth rate of the Japa- 
nese was the fate then in West Germany. 

Japan’s international trading suc- 
cesses concentrate mainly on mass pro- 
duction. 

This emphasis, along with the fact that 
the number of manufacturing licences is- 
sued by the Japanese is far fewer than 
the West German figure, show that 
broadly speaking the Japanese do not 
have the leading economic and technical 
role that is generally assumed. 

Despite successes on world markets 
Japan’s industry is more intensely geared 
to the domestic market than to markets 
overseas. Japan’s exports represent 13.5 
per cent of the country's total produc- 
tion, but West Germany’s are 26.7 per 
cent. Japan's success with information 
and communications technology on 
world markets is limited to a narrow 
range of products, for instance leisure 
electronics, West German exports of 
lighting technology; household appli- 
ances, eleciro-mediqine or data technol- 
ogy are far greater than Japan’s. 

In 1981 the. West German share of the 
wofld s. - electro-tmedicine equipment 
market was 21:5 per cent, but Japanese 
competitors only picked up a .7.5 per 
cent share.. 

West' Germany’s export share of data 
processing units was twelve per cent 
against Japan's 6.3 per Cent. 

But Japan is superior to the Federal 
Republic in micro-electronics as regards 
technology and world market share. 

• : We§t Germany's product 

range pi industrial exports in the infor- 
mation and communications technology 
sector is very much more diversified 

than Japan V: 

! This means that Japan’s emphasis on 
Homeric markets makes international 
competition between Japan and the Fed- 
eral Republic less intense than is gener- 
ally assumed) . 

Although Japanese information 'tech- 
nology concerns such as Fujitsu, Nippon 
Electric of Hitachi are names that are 
very much in the public eye, the Japa- 
iiese information industry is more mar- 1 
kedly “small business" oriented than in 
West Germany or America. 

For instance, in Japan 70 per cent of 
industrial production is achieved by 
bmall to medium-sized companies. In , 
America it is four per cent. j 

The same is true, in comparison with 


taking 


West Germany. In Japan 75 per cent of 
industrial turnover is achieved in com- 
panies employing less than l.OOU and 86 
per cent of those working in industry arc 
in companies of this size.. In West Ger- 
many the figures are 44 nnd 49 per cent 
respectively. 

Similarly technology research promo- 
tion in small and medium-sized compan- 
ies via the West German government is 
adverse. Ten large organisations re- 
ceived 60 per cent of funds allocated for 
reseaarch by the Research and Technol- 
ogy Ministry between 1973 and 1982. 
Siemens was handed 25'per cent of the 
total.The current “Japan example” that is 
so comprehensible “omits” the following 
factors: Japan allocates 3.4 per cent of 
its gross national product for environ- 
mental protection, more than any other 
country, and only 0.98 per cent of the 
gross national product for defence, less 
than the member countries of Nato. 

In other words Japan's success with 
modern technology is achieved by giving 
priority to extending a constructive civil 
infrastructure rather than giving priority 
to the extension of a destructive military 
structure, as is done in the US. 

These uncomfortable arguments have 
the following consequences for West 
Germany: if the country wants to streng- 
then its foreign trade position then the 
bost way to do it is to reduce military 
spending. But there ale no signs of this 
happening at the present. The govern- 
ment report on information technology, 
already mentioned, discusses interes- 
tingly enough its yalue jn military tech- 
nology. 

Finally Japan*s success with modern 
technology can only adequately be un- 
derstood with regard to the background 
of a concqpsus-orientcd “society of cells) 
as opposed to the individual frcc-mar- 
ke-t-economy society of the West. 

Industrial management rationale is al- 
ways anchored in the national economy 
rationale. The structures within Japan 
that create this situation, that can be 
called the consensus society between 
Employers and employees, could not be 
transplanted to West Germany and is 
not desirable. • 


Continued from page 7 

costs even in countries where wage bills 
are high. 

This is because automation is so adv- 
anced that computers and robots almost 
have the action all to themselves. 

Several side-effects of . this break- 
, through in: automation spring to mind: 

; • As a rule it triggers a tremendous 

increase in capacity: 

• It requires a heavy capital invest- 
ment t]iat is a powerful incentive to aim 
. at putting capacity to maximum use. 

J • Ma «Power requirements may be 
reduced, but as a rule much more highly 
qualified staff are needed than for con- 
ventional manufacturing techniques. 

The signs are that production will be 
concentrated in a handful of locations 
j preferably in industrialised countries 
i because skilled manpower is needed 
(and feasibly so because wage costs are 


based on the individual should 

sa cn to make way for a general J TVlfifl fT fft nilj 

onne rationale and long-term polkie I rVlIllf lO UU1 

A generalisation can be madrt J ° „ 

the various Japan examples. Attend ' J--. „ 

ated West German foreign trade llltO IllHC 

or information and communal: 

technology is not possible. Outa , — 

trary to popular economic opinion 1 in architect Rolf Keller pilloried 
Federal Republic would do well, info ibi he called Ihe chaotic lack of form 
country’s best interests, to avoid ifc.,: i modern town planning in 1973 in a 
cidnl technology race between the Ui 4 HsblyiJIustraCccI book entitled Archi- 
ved Japan. West Germany's foreign ir^ ^tirc as Environmental Destruction, 
policies must gel out of this race ^ |r depicted everyday scenes of Iiigli- 
cniinot be won, and develop a J kcancretc boxes separated by what is 
strategy of u. state in second place dagly known as “sanitary green.’' 
than a state in a continuously deierion:- Qc; were, he said, monotonous, lin- 
ing first position. s-nfcrtable, stables for the masses, 

Canada is a good example here. 0- aailwles designed nnd built “without 
the one hand the country tries to set mi *, feeling or commitment, solely to 
certain degree of protectionism agaL 3(lion " nd earn a P rofiL ” Is »rchi- 
the United States as regards ijew i^i tame now turning a new leaf? Are we 
nology, whilst on the other hand rrom P BS| mistakes? What do 

ing normal standards of internatkiE: such as “ecological architec- 

trade in other relationships, 1 1 wf •buildings with a heart” and “nr- 
This strategy would have positive d feature for people” stand for? Are we 
fects in the medium and long-term in id px^lug the renaissance of architec- 
ations between West Germany and Us 8 human face? 

countries of the Third World. : : : 

Changed American foreign policy h> Ponciionalism has-been the hallmark 
resulted in a new' kind of consensus 1 of architecture for the past 50 years, 
tween the Third World and West Europs but suburbs were designed on the 
that is already apparent. snag-board to be built ns fast and as 

The USA and Europe have hardly aoj iopensively as possible, 
common viewpoint in energy poflm Ho result was containerised liigh- 
America has to import only three pa ^Nsing. with one block often indis- 
cent of its crude oil requirement fr® from the next other than by 
the Gulf states whereas Western Eorop' himberon the wall, 
has to import 28 percent. . . Ikopen spaces between hlocks have 

The "star wnrs" concept has divided aquilly sterile look about them, nnd 
Europeans from the USA, since the fr 1 beseem unable to put them to com- 
ropeans fear that they could be robW aity use (always assuming they sire 
of their protective shield by this concept’ fad to walk on the grass). 

Europenns are divided from the As- kimich for functionalism. The worst 
ericans in Central America politic 1 , tnre of functional post-war nrchilcc- 
wherc the Americans are pursuing ■‘pm- kind town planning is that it fosters 
boat" diplomacy. tol isolation, for which the post-war 

There is more disagreement shortage is lit lie or mi excuse, 

agreement between Europe and Ajnm High-rise housing estates lend to be 
esi ns regards high technology. Amelia j-niiory suburbs. Residents commute 
has incrcnscd the obstacles In t he way d I®, and at the weekend they drive 
transferring high technology to Easwi ^ the country. 

Europe and has, in fact, cut back as if tote is next to nowhere where they 
gards Europe. ' ' locally. There tire no squares 

John Diehold, president of tho corners where- nnyone would 
hold industrial consultancy organisation while away the time. You always 
made a comment in 1 966 about theicch-j *)<mare at the mercy of the elements 
nnlogicul gap between Europe and to 1 ^yout in the open for all to see. 
USA. He said: “The expression tedn® - drawing-board town planners 
logical gap is wrong. The real trouble ■ not to have spared a thought for 
Europe is management and finance i* “ffold people or children. The occa- 
adcquacy, ageing training systems, sow tubular steel playground or dc- 
immohility and political barriers. 1* Koch appears to have been a 
consequences of this situation are cai« ^*Aenhougju. 
for concern/’ His view is still valid. : J* makes old towns so interesting 


Trying to put some feeling 
into functionalism 


iform nppearancc by using identical 
building materials, thereby avoiding 
both monotony and chaos, the two ex- 
tremes of modern architecture Keller so 
trenchantly criticises. 

In Scldwyln you feel safe and at home 
even outside. Houses ate not strung to- 
gether like identical beads on a string or 
links of a chain. 

They are jumbled together and linked 
by narrow alleyways that wend their 
way round the estate. There are open 
spaces and nooks and crannies, separat- 
ed by walls, staircases and gardens. 

You are never allowed to forget that 
the estate is built on a hillside. There is 
no asphalt or paving, only cinder and 
clay. The walls are lined with grass and 
climbing plants; trees and bushes grow 
freely and not just in pots. 

There are trellises and arbours, 
places that invite you to sit down for a 
while. Cars are banned; their place is 
strictly in the underground car park. 
Children can play wherever they like 
without being in danger of being run 
over by cars. 

Keller’s planning concept is equally 
typical of his new approach to architec- 
ture. Planning wns left largely to the res- 
idents themselves to decide. A coopera- 
tive was set up, Keller’s bnsic concept 
discussed in detail and regulations were 
agreed. 

Architects and builders were to use 
only red roofing tiles, white plastered 
walls and cloar-varnislicd wood, there- 
by giving n natural nnd attractive order 
to the wide range of different anil dis- 
tinctive designs. 

It may be fair to object that Seldwlya 
was built for up-market families who 
eou lil afford to pay for comfort nnd 
good looks, ns architectural critic Peter 
M. Bode put it. 

But model developments of this kind 
generate ideas that can be harnessed for 
use in less expensive projects, given a 


Nit 



ER 


little initiative (which seems to be a 
scarce commodity). 

In Chriesmatt, a new estate near 
Zurich, Keller has applied the Seldwyla 


’ ■ — ' •-■ivi iuwiis !»o micrcsimg z,uricn, iveuer nas uppiieu tut: c 

, ^^ '0 Uares fl nd alleyways, nooks and concept to blocks of rented flats 


, — ouuyways, hooks unu 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 2 Maid tJ® 5 . Post-war planning seeins to 
— ■ — * ^ Or 8o«en all about them, and their 

, is inhospitable as a result. 

no longer such a crippling t ,urdfD ]’JJ: ^ tect Keller has shown it 
first glance this may seem to bcgo« ‘«done differently. His village es- 
news, bearing in mind how much«P^ ■ < “ear Zurich, poetically named Scld- 
ity has cither been farmed out over#* |j*«er ihc fictional town where 
or been taken over entirely by low* 0 * gjnttiry Zurich novelist Gottfried 
manufacturers. ... jJ^many of his short stories, is 

But on closer scrutiny pleasure njj —Dock example of regional archi- 
bc felt to be premature. New product^ - 

techniques arc definitely L5* 1 Wa s designed to stay within 

one. Even if jobs are reimported lo ■; Qr*™ 6 sizes, to fit into its sur- 
many they will disappear in tne !w S ' ,0 P r °vide nooks and cran- 
wage countries. . ' Ck. 1 0U * na,ur a' materials such as 

That is a trend we must not vie* 


r ». *...„ .p, ^ one and clay. 

placcntly. if unemployment w. . : ju^ed to get out of the lifeless 
from industrialised to threshold - silos and desolate housing es- 
tries, the developed world wlJI * Lf AmJt ? aid - “We were looking for 
pected to shore up the rest even ^ nin g h Uman a w&y Qf bui , d ing lhat 

strenuously. j* gives warmth, with which 

Timely consideration needs lot*® 1 identify and which has a dis- 

en to how to cope with this trend. , Personality.” 


Joachim v» 

(Die Welt, Bunn. 22 FebnOtf 


Blocks are arranged in groups that 
surround small squares. There are small 
gardens lo which families can withdraw, 
just as they can in single-family homes, 
the only difference being that they are 
more compact and less separate from 
each other. 

The estate is linked by a network of 
angular paths and alleyways, with gate- 
ways and overhead crossings, with am- 
ple greenery and without motor traffic. 

M2, pari of a Karlsruhe housing 
development, is another example. Arr 
chilects Christoph Saltier and Heinz 
Hilmcr arranged their apartment blocks 
round a large courtyard full of trees and 
shrubs. 

Children can play in the yard with no 
fear of traffic. Adults can sit on groups 
of benches surrounded by. trees and 
somehow both shaded and separate. ^ 

Glass conservatories and balconies, 
open to the courtyard, break up the 



fasci «ating for its wide monotony of the walls and ensure vane- 
1 01 designs that arc given u un- ty of both looks and living environment. 


Keller’s village estate, 8eldwyla, near 
and out. 1 • 

Seldwyla, Chriesmatt and M2 in 
Karlsruhe are signs of hope: hope tfiat 
there may be an alternative to uniform 
high-rise blocks on the one hand and 
uniform single-family boxes, as Frank- 
furt psychologist Alexander Mitscher- 
lich called the loveless and unimagina- 
tive estates of detached or . duplex 
homes, on the other. 

On ecological grounds alone, there 
can be no future for single-family homes 
on n large scale. Too much nature has 
already been destroyed by developers. 
Land is valuable, rational architecture is 
indispensable. 

Sociologists D. J. Amick and F. J. 
Kviz have conducted a most instructive 
survey of various kinds of housing from 
the viewpoint of residents’ alienation. 

Their main yardstick was the extent to 
which residents felt they had any influence 
on conditions in their immediate living en- 
vironment, Alienation was found lo be 
high among both high-rise and detached 
housing estate residents. 

Alienation whs lowed! among residents 
of loosely-arranged yet closely-linked 
apartment blocks two or three storeys 
high. 

That seems to be the ideal combination: 
not many storeys but the next block is 
close by. People get to know cadi other 
more easily and to identify with where 
they live. 

When buildings are interlocked rather' 
than arranged at regular but monotonous 
intervals, residents tend to feel a greater 
sense of community, 

They neither live too close together in 
dells in a high-rise block nor too far apart 
in detached nomes. An important factor is 
lhat there are areas outdoors where peo- 
ple will congregate and feel at their ease'. 

There is a ready solution to ihis prob- 
lem, .although it tended to be neglected in 
many cases during the post-war housing 
boom. It is the courtyard: open (p the sky 
but enclosed on all sides. ■ 

It is a naturally protected and, enclosed 
space. But it has to be properly designed. 
Many old yards ore a gloomy combination 
of dustbins, polling sheds and garages. 

Examples of how they can be rede- 
signed have been provided by a Munich 
housing study group, Urbanes Wohnen, or 
Urbane Living. 

Starting in fashionable Schwabing, back 
yards of tenement blocks all over Munich' 
have been redesigned and laid out with 
lawns, flower beds, kitchen gardens, child- 
ren's playgrounds and benches for adults. 

Grey has been transformed into green 


ZUrlch ... a feeling of safety Inside 

(Foio: Thomac) 

and the open-air. area is now much more 
readily and extensively used by residents. 
Parties are held in the yards, and even 
concerts and poetry readings. 

Architect Manfred Drum, a founder- 
member of the Munich group, refers in 
this context to areas of a semi-private na- 
ture. Individual yards are self-enclosed to 
convey an- intimate atmosphere yet are 
still linked to the garden next door, which 
is particularly important for children 
playing games. 

New architecture is also a matter of 
caring more for existing buildings and 
modernising rather than demolishing and 
rebuilding. 

Yet courtyards have been redis- 
covered even in new housing develop- 
ments: both in Karlsruhe and in Alinere, 
an exemplary new development north- 
east of Amsterdam, they are a major de- 
sign feature. 

Roads dosed to motor traffic arc an- 
other means of giving' housing estates a 
more intimate atmosphere. Cars arc li- 
mited to a number of feeder roads and 
kept away from, the immediate environs 
of where people live. . 

So children can play to their hearts' 
content. People can go for walks undis- 
turbed. -Trees have room in which to 
grow. 

The result is a varied living environ- 
ment where residents can feel at home 
and which they can put : to better use. 
“Housing doesn’t end at the front dbor,” 
Dram says. 

Eco-architecture must also be viewed 
in terms of regionalism. The ecologists’ 
aim is to provide an almost self-support- 
ing' System, with energy being generated 
by solar cells, collectors and windmills. 

' Solar-heated greenhouses are used to 
grow vegetables. Humus toilets supply 
natiii-al fertiliser. Rainwater is collected, 
filtered and used for washing and bath- 
ihg. " 

Grass-dad roofs .and walls lined with 
ivy' and vines ensure a healthy Climate 
and provide insulation. 

The capital investment may be. higher 
than for conventionally-built homes, but 
the energy saved more than offsets this 
extra expense, says Gernot Minke, a bio- 
home researcher at Kassel University. 

It remains to be seen whether the eco- 
home idea will gain widespread support 
or remain the stamping ground of a hand- 
ful of eco-freaks and do-it-yourselfers. 

That will depend to a large extent on 
how important commodity prices and 
Continued on page 16 
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How Little Red 
Riding Hood 
found Japan 

T his year and next, as the birth bicen- 
tenary years of the Brothers 
Grimm, the linguists and fairy-tale col- 
lectors, have prompted publishers and 
filmmakers in both German-speaking 
countries and further afield fQ embark 
on special activities. 

Their fairy tales have been translated 
into 140 languages and printed in milli- 
ons of copies. Their anniversaries pres- 
ent an opportunity of recalling Jacob 
and Wilhelm Grimm, who compiled 
their collection of almost forgotten fol- 
klore nearly 1 80 years ago. 

Foreign writers and journalists apply 
to the Brothers Grimm Society in Kas- 
sel for archive material almost weekly. 

The German Tourist Authority has 
grasped the opportunity of launching a 
publicity campaign spread over several 
years and selling Fairy-Tale Germany. 

By the end of 1984 it had already tak- 
en nearly 40 groups of foreign journal- 
ists and travel operators round the 
Brothers Grimm’s home towns and 
along the German Fairy-Tale Route. 

Keen interest in the Grimm annivers- 
aries has been shown in Japan, where 
the fairy tales are approved reading at 
school. They were first translated into 
Japanese id 1887 and have since regu- 
larly been reprinted in record print 
runs. 

Official Japanese relations with the 
works of the Brothers Grimm date back 
much further than the first translation 
of their fairy tales. 

A Japanese government delegation 
led by Prince fse spent several months 
in Berlin 1 86-2 after Prussia and Japan 
signed their 1861 treaty. Members of 
the delegation visited Jacob Grimm and- 
spent several hours talking with him. . 

In Tokyo a Grimm Bicentennial' 
Planning and Promotion Office has 
been at work since the beginning of 
1982, It soon brought -the bicentenary 
to the. attention of book and. magazine 
publishers, broadcasting corporations 
and filmmakers, musical theatres and 
department stores. 

A Grimm Festival Executive . Com- 
mittee has been set up, with the well- 
known Germanist and Grimm translator 
Kenji Takahashi.as its chairman. 

Professor .Takahashi is a member of 
the Japanese Academy of Arts and 
other, members of the .commit tee rppre-. 
sen} the Academy of Youth Literature,, 
various publishing houses and the Edu- 
cation Ministry. 

Its work is lent every encouragement 
by the cultural affairs department of the 
German embassy, the Japanese-German! 
chamber qf commerce and industry and 
the Tokyo, office of the German Tourist 
Authority. ' " 

An exhibition devised by the Broth- 
ers Grimm Society and entitled The 
Brothers Grimm and Fairy '*18168 is 1 to 
tour several Japanese cities between 
now and the enid of 1986. 

To mark' the beginning of the Grimm' 
bicentenary years the Schaumburg Fai- 
ry Tale Singers and the Steinau Falhy' 
Tale Puppet Theatre, who have toured 
Japan on previous occasions', have been 
invited to thfe'tpunlry Tor a fortnight. 

They will Visit the country at the invi : 
tation of NHK/the national broadcast- 


ing corporation, and leading daily news- 
papers. 

The inaugural ceremony will also be 
attended by the fairy tale group of the 
German Fairy Tale Route Association, 
a tourist body. Their Sleeping Beauty 
was given widespread publicity on a 
previous visit. ' • . . 

A Little- Red Riding Hood “family" 
wearing the colourful local costumes of 
Schwalm, Hesse, will later tour Japan 
for a week to publicise Germany as a 
fairy-tale country. 

The Grimm Festival Committee plans 
to hold a an international fairy tale con- 
ference soon in conjunction with the 
German-Japanese Association. 

Leading university teachers of Ger- 
man studies in the Federal Republic are 
to be invited to lecture in Japan in 
1985/86. The.Nikikai Opera Founda- 
tion will be on tour until September 
with a lavish fairy tale opera that may 
even tour Europe. 

Lectures are being held on subjects 
such as The Fairy Tale and the Japanese 
Stage, while pafnier Zenzo Higuchi has 
spent a year in Kassel preparing an ex- 
hibition to be entitled Fairy Tales and 
Natural Landscapes. 

All over Japan leading publishers are 
sponsoring competitions on fairy tale li- 
terature and illustration. 

Commercial TV channels have natu- 
rally also been quick to seize on the 
Brothers Grimm as a popular topic. An 
initial programme screened in June 
1984 was entitled I Love the Brothers 
Grimm. 

It was followed by six Brothers 
Grimm and Fairy Tale Route produc- 
tions with a total transmission time of 
nearly five hours. This summer there 
will be a 90-minute documentary on the 
brothers. 

Another TV company is sending a 
woman travel writer to Germany to 
make three 30-minute films. 

For months work has been in prog- 
ress. on what is initially billed as a 32- 
part series based on the Grimm fairy 
tales and converted Into computer gra- 
phics for worldwide marketing along 
the lines of Heidi and Marco Polo. 

As figures in the Grimm fairy talcs 
are extremely, well-known, all TV com- 
panies are confident their reckoning will 
be proved right. 

They feel sure that fairy tale pro- 
grammes will be ideal viewing time in 
which. to buy TV advertising spots de- 
signed to appeal to children and the 
family. .. 

Next to no-one in Japan is likely to be 
Upset at the idea of fairy tales or fol- 
klore being reflected in fashion, 

Japanese J designers photographed 
Hesse and north German half-timbered 
architecture back in 1981,. coming up 
with colourful geometrical patterns and 
fairy-tale and other motifs that are used 
both for children's clothes and for home 
textiles. ' 

-The fairy tale illustrations done by 
Ludwig Richter and other 19th century 
illustrators are particularly popular dn‘ 
bedding and curtain material. ' 

Writing block's;' exercise books arid 
the like have also been made more at- 
tractive b Jr the addition of fairV-tale mo- 
tifs. ' ' 

. The Japanese travel industry has also 
jumped on the bandwaggdn; greatly to 
the Federal Republic of Germany's ben- 
efit! - 

1 Tour organisers used to Stick to the 
Rhine, to Munich, Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber and the fairy-tale castles of King 
Ludwig II of Bavaria. 

They have now taken to booking ac- 
commodation, along. the German Faity 1 
Tale.Roqte. . ' HeMrlch Fisch'r' 

(De r Tagessplcgel, Berlin. 2 March 1 985) 


Europe and the Arab world 
reflections of societies 



F or centuries, throughout the Middle 
Ages, cultural relations between 
Europe and Ihe Arab world were n one- 
way street. 

The Arabs held the keys to civilisa- 
tion and progress, from technology to li- 
terature. and Europeans were amazed 
when their emissaries returned from ail 
Arab city and related their experiences. 

The two civilisations did not begin to 
parley on equal terms until the early 
19th century when translation? of Arab 
literature influenced by the Romantic 
movement inspired works such as Go- 
ethe’s West-Ostlicher Diwan and his 
concept of world literature. 

Riickert and Platen produced verse 
versions of Arab classics in the mid- 
19th century. Translation from German 
into Arabic did not begin until the early 
years of our own century. 

Yet Hdlderlin and Rilke, Boll and 
Barbara Frischmuth are by no means 
unknown in Egypt or Lebanon, and cer- 
tainly better known there than Taha 
Hussain or Yussuf Idris ore here. 

The first book to be translated from 
German into Arabic was Goethe's Sor- 
rows of Young Werther. One of the la- 
test is Michael Ende’s Nevcr-Endinc 
Story. 

Arab translations from the German 
have become so widespread that clashes 
may arise. If someone were to start, in 
Syria today, to translate Giintcr Grass's 
novel The Flounder into Arabic he 
might well run the risk of there being 
another translator beavering away at the 
same task in Cairo. 

There is a lack of coordination, of 
comparing notes and of common litera- 
ture policies, and this can be said of 

:stuTtgarter 

•• ZEITUNp: : 

both Arab translators from the German 
and German translators from the Arab- 
ic. 

In this state of affairs the Goethe In- 
stitute in Calrp seized the initiative in 
1983 and invited i German, and Arab 
translators to a conference at which 
they were both to get to know one an- 
other and to embark on some degree of 
coordination. 

It was hoped they would coordinate 
their choice of works for translation, 
help to develop common publishing 
policies and share ideas of their own on 
how-to train. others to follow. in their 
footsteps. ... 

The Cairo gathering was such a suc- 
cess that it Was. agreed to hold another 
one. It was organised by the Berlin Instit 
tute of Islamic Studies, which concen- 
trates on contemporary Arabic litera- 
ture, and by the Literarisches Colloqui- 
um.- * . - . 

Translators from nearly all over the 
Arab world: are in Berlin for talks with 
fellow-translators from the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and the GDR. 

There seems to be a strong desire for 
organisation aitaong translators. They 
clearly do not see their single-combat 
dealings with powerful publishers are 
particularly to their advantage. 

-Fuad Rifka from the Lebanon, one of 
the foremost Arabic ' translators of 
Rilke, Went furthest In calling for a Ger- 
man-Arab translators’ committee 
hire . translators and 
with publishers. - 


negotiate 


to 
terms 


ity out of the text as far as possible? 

Arab translators in particular „ 
virtually mythical views on the role 
the translator, whereas the ex 
GDR translators look a more** 
view based on craftsmanship and fit 
tic analysis. 

Gatherings such as the Berlin co 
ence naturally serve an economic 
pose too. Latin American writing 
well in German bookshops, shoiij 
that world literature can make none) 

Contemporary Arabic literature 
yet to make the lists of really high 
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| films 

TV version of U-boat 
classic hits a chord 


But in view or cultural. federal,,- 
the Federal Republic and of the 
encc of two so widely differing^ . 

.states any such idea seems bound in, loIfeioB Petersen's film. Das Hoot , 
main wishful thinking. ... pt Boat), which tells the story of a 
Discussions on fundamental m ^nnao U-boat's operation in the Al- 
lans of translation seemed moreL wtic 1“ 1941. has received inlernu- 
point. How far can and must the trsnii jualicclaini from both critics and 
tor interfere with his text? public. The British Broadcasting 

Is the objective to “make Irit&j; frtss Guild gave it its award for the 
with the “sour of the text, as tmepar, L foreign film in 1984. Das Boot 
cipant put it '/ Or is the translator uma Mwared in 1981. It cost 30 million 
a technician of textual comprehnue |lds (he most expensive German 
w ose uly is to keep his own persooj jj M er, It is based on a novel of the 

1 1 V flllt fit lhl» Ipv, a e fnr Hr «,,np _ 


name by Lothar-Giinther Buch- 
whicli is based on a real U-boat 
nip. Biichbcim was a propaganda 
(iljlry reporter on board U-96. Now 
extended version of the film has 
shown on Get-man television. 
Koif (bn 20 million people watched 
dve-hour saga in three episodes 
\A coincided with the build up 
urds the celebration of the 40th 
rersary of the end of the war. It 
uns to have found a chord in West 
iBsny.lt has become a major topic 


and well-known German publishers. :F teB » io “ and Ihc Press lias been 
Erdmnnn in Tubingen, in coliabco P ,lh 8 lts ,ncrils ' Has Das Hoot 
tion with the Institute of Foreign Rd " lril,uled anything? Is It art? Pred- 
ations, Stuttgart, hnvc published id 11 Gfi"?fcr;Rohrbacli and director 
fine anthologies, as has the '‘ediD !tW5en couldn’t care less. To them 
orient" in Berlin, which works in cloi ba war film and slnnds on its merit, 
conjunction with the Institute oflslab u side-show, Buchhelm hits put to- 
Studies. ihrhisown documentary about the 

Arabic literature can also beboiijl •■hat war which has also been shown 
inexpensively from the lists of LoihM 'German television. It comprises 
publishers Hcinemann, who hw 1 bfrom German, British and Amcrl- 
wide- ranging paperback scries. ; a sources plus a commentary by 

It is well worth browsing through^ ukhelm himself In which he has 
of (huso anthologies. You will soonfid «h to say about the morals of war, 
yourself enthralled and read on. 1^ horrors of war at sea untl (he nlti- 
include fantastic labyrinths such mi to of people running the war. He 
have grown accustomed to from 4 p grand admiral Karl DAnltz, coin- 
work of Borges. J uder-ln-chier of the Gorman navy 

I hey also include hard nnd clear ffij 4 architect or (he U-boat war, was 
of exploitation, undcrdcvcIopraeniAigeingjjogu,, fu „ of Krt|d hra , d on 
misery. The short story is 3ikcve"ind “vain beyond description." 
genre, which is purtly because booni“ 


I n 1976, when the project to film the 
book first look shape, it was to be an 
American production directed by either 
John Slurgcs or Don Siegel and featur- 
ing Robert Redford as the captain of 
U-96. 

But negotiations between the various 
production interests and the author 
failed to reach agreement. 

In: 1979, an wholly West German 
production was settled on. It was to be 
directed by Wolfgang Petersen and was 
to hnve an all-German cast including 
Jiirgen Prochow as the commander and, 
in a minor role, Gunter Lamprecht. 

The film had its premiere in 1981- and 
was well-received internationally by cri- 
tics and public alike. 

Those who thought the longer televi- 
sion version would be merely a blown- 
up overdose were wrong. 

It was intentionally released in the 
middle of various activities commemo- 
rating the 40th anniversary of the end of 
Ihe Second World War. It has become 
part of those commemorations. ; - 

Producer Gunter Rohrbach doesn’t 
allow himself to be drawn into any de- 
bates nbom wiir films and anti-war 
films. 

He says: “Das Bool is a film about the 
war. There is no need to justify it." 

And Peterson bneked this: “Our film 
was not concerned with war in the the- 
oretical sense. It tries to draw the audi- 
ence emotionally into the action. 

“We- wnnled in show how people sur- 
vived in exif-enie 'situations, under ter- 
rific nervous stress. How they suffered 
mu! were changed by the whole experi- 
ence." ' 

The film is about a real U-boat rtpera- 
linn in Ihe Atlantic between 19 October 
and 27 December 1 94 L 
U-96 leaves it base in the French At- 
lantic port of La Rochelle and heads for 
the open seas and the protected cOn- 



Under water, under pressure 


(Photo: Ncuc Constantin) 


voys getting supplies through to a Bri- 
tain under siege. 

Das Boot is hit and hits back. It sits 
deep under the surface under depth- 
charge bombardment and lives .to fight 
another day. It sinks allied shipping In 
torpedo attacks. 

It runs aground while under attack 
tryihg to return to the Atlantic through 
the Strait of Gibraltar after taking on 
supplies at a Spanish port in the Medi- 
terranean. 

But it comes through it all and gets 
back to La Rochelle, only to be sunk in 
an air raid in the port only metres from 
the safety of the U-boat pens. 

; ' Much of the film showed how the 
crew of 50 overcame their fears through 
all of this. 

Tlie director of the television pro- 
gramme, Heinz Werner Hiibncr, spoke 
of the danger of “an infantry-man effect 
under water" and of the difficulties of 
portraying on film to those for' whom 
the war was a personal event as well as a 
sorrowful experience : without them 
coming away with the Suspicion that the 
intention was to glorify war. 

li) the- television version, this is not 


Ween year olds were in U-hout 

in the later .stages of the sea 

_ .!• ■ ■ ... ■■ .. 


fairly expensive and newspapers* 

Inrly puhlish short stories. 

The dominance of the short story 
tainly contributes to the fact that Af. . 

literature has a great deal !o *> HE *° U " B men dlL ' d l,kc cn,s ,n 11 
the complex problems of Lebanon^H • . ... 

ia, Egypt and Ihe Palestinians. ■' L R re w ®. r< * fc of Lw J hnr 
It does so in the form of highly-^ K B uchheim, the author of the 
densed portrayals of social typ 8 * ‘r ( j. w 0 f ,i 
long linger in the memory. ■' , ft K. , "V niIlc tc < cv »« on ‘locumcp- 

There is the girl who is cirtuint^ J * used original film material to 
by well-meaning but stupid aunts*; how really was in the 

her fearful mother and only *^ llc “ the gruesome deaths 

body and sexuality have been ruiKtl^^g merman crewmen and allied 

gins to Realise from the older worst* - . . 

gossip what men and women get up^; & “ nei Jh said this documentary was 

There is the water carrier who Is f of settling accounts with- the 

ed beneath the ruins of bloWt5 1 kJ'T a n<l with -Admiral , Karl 
houses after having seen a moWg ^ commanded Hitler’s sub- 
wa ter l anker for I he first time in bf 1 j-i. .fj- 1 v 

There - is the young lawyer ln u ,’ boal was used as a vehicle for 

turns to his native village, L ^ ,0us Propaganda,” said Buch- 

longstanding feud by means of an^ , * o was in U-boats himself. . 
submission and is then sent back*® ; at sea was already lost when 
city by the family. . jho nj n f 1 ® oc * B l* ! *** lied to the Get- 

In a high-rise apartment block® J about gigantic successes 

outskirts of the city he ponders over _ ^ u-boat after U-boat, crew after 
fact that the liberal ideas he ^ am eaningluss death, 
across at university stand wen, thrnugh h„l 


ardice and disgrace in his beloved ^ L -•-* a«u: - 1 ni 

— — 


A fleeting glance is enough 
that modern 


Arabic literature- ^ there were 20-year-uld com 

mainly with the price paid ! ^ 
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Progress in countries wherein 31 

Continued on pafl® 11 


Author recalls 
horrors of 
the war at sea 


1 sai( l: “The crews were an - en* 
rusade. We had 16- 
a board and towards the end 



a wayihey matured swiftly ready 
outline,' to go to their deaths in 


Author Buehheim 
aganda vehicle' 


'U-boat a prop- 

(Folordpa) 


one of the most frightful ways imagin- 
. able. Young men drowned like cals in a 
sack." 

German U-boats sank 2,775 allied 
and neutral ships during the Second 
World War. On the other hand 782 
U-boats were sunk and of 39,000 ex- 
perienced submariners, 27,000 never 
returned. 

That is the frightful result of the 
German submarine war in which the 
naval high command tried to neutralise 
the allies’ reserves. - 

After initial successes — the month- 
ly rate 'of sinkings rose from 116,000 
gross registered- tons in :Decembcr 
1941 to over 700,000 grt in July 1942 
— the German -Urboats were them- 
selves hunted down by the newly deve- 
loped radar and Sonar technology op- 
erated from aeroplanes and ships and 
destroyed with depth charges, . 

The. German- sea war was- opened, by 
the sinking without warning of. the 
British passenger liner Athenia on 3 
September 1939 by the U-30. i>.. 

, Although, there, were only .21 Ger- 
man U;.boa.t$- qperating, \o the North 
Sea and the Atlantic at the outbreak, of 
the war, they sunk the British aircraft 
carrier Courageous and battleship 

Royal Oak . . • • Wullen weber/ 

i Werner Zimmermann 
(SiullgBrtcrZeilung. 2 March 1985) 


the case. There is plenty of action. 
There is the horror of depth charge at- 
tacks, a storm that lasts three weeks, 
torpedo attacks, and the escape from 
enemy destroyers,' aqd the running 
aground at a depth of 280 metres and 
the subsequent panic-stricken efforts 
to free the. vessel. 

. TheTV. film has enough time., to de- 
scribe the tedium, the routine chores 
for days and even. weeks on epd. 

When U-96 came across a con- 
voy.the war became reality.Affer the 
action, the waiting and the idleness be- 
gan again-- and aggression mounted 
among the crew. 

•' These are at one and the same time 
the mast horrible and the Strongest 
scenes in the film: They reconstruct 
how, after all the tormenting waiting, 
contact with the enemy is triumphantly 
welcomed, giving n sense of relief. ‘ 

The film did not ,wolldw too long 
over comradeship when living check 
by jowl. A trip through the model made 
to scale of the U 96 built at the Bavririn 
studios in Munich gives somb idea of 
the claustrophobic feeling on board, 
but the sense of being enclosed under 
water is lacking. 

.: This certainly , a professionally- 
made film, full of excitement. Hut there 
are.two points that strike the audience. 

Dds Boot shows how young men can 
be led astray into madness and. what in- 
human -conditionsi.are concealed in 
such a U-boat. : ■ - . .. 

• This the film 'achieves impressively 
without being pdmpous. As a film 
about war it can be 1 recommended 
akthg with its tccHHical realism and the 
fine performances of its actors. : 

:■ Hans-Dieter Seidel 

■ • (Frahkfutier-AllgtnielrieZcitung 
■■■'"' filr Deutschland. 2. T February 1985) 


■ Continued from pitfe i0 ! 

da] structures Stands in nipnstrous con- 
trast with traditional way qf life, , and, 
above all, ojjfcciing. ‘ . .. . a . 

The triumphant progress of'consum- 
-erism and.< industrialism that wc.:are 
slowly, coming to haye our.doubts qb.oi|t 
clearly showed its . uoacceptable.'and 
destructive face soonest , at the putting 
point .between Europe and t|ie Third 
World. . i j;. .. . 

1 It is not just an alien civilisation that 
comes to light. So does a far froni flat- 
tering reflection of our own. 

>i . . . . Stephan Wackwitz 

'ii. (Siuligdrier Zcitung. 6 March 1985) 
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THE ENVIRONMENT 


Tax mooted to stop 
toss-it-away habit 



• ■ -j . mz 


N o-deposit, no-return bottles and 
cans have been on the market for 
50 years. They are increasingly popular 
with consumers in all age groups yet in- 
creasingly frowned on by environmen- 
talists. 

Legislation is to come into force later 
this year to call their unimpeded prog- 
ress to a halt. So much for packaging 
that has come to symbolise a use once 
and throw-away society. 

The Bundestag is working on an 
amendment to the Refuse Disposal Act 
because more and more Germans are 
making do with throw-away cans, bot- 
tles and jars. 

They may be convenient for the con- 
sumer, but the Bonn Cabinet has agreed 
with the Bundesrat on an amendment 
empowering Bonn to require retailers to 
charge deposits on all packaging and to 
sell both throw-away and reusable bot- 
tles and cans. 

The aim Is to kill two birds with one 
stone. One is to help the environment 
stay clean. The other is to help the small 
brewer or soft drinks manufacturer to 
avoid being caught in a price war led by 
cut-price cans. 

The small fry are afraid, and not with- 
out reason, that the major manufactur- 
ers may be planning an all-out price war 
they, the small fry, could not possibly 
survive. 

Even though beer cans are more ex- 
pensive than reusable bottles, canned 
beer is often sold for less than the price 
of beer in returnable bottles and crates 
at the supermarket. 

It is war in all but name, and if the 
fighting continues it won’t be long be- 
fore the leading manufacturers corner 
the market and the smoothly function- 
ing and environmentally admirable sys- 
tem of returnable bottles and crates is 
abandoned. 

The tin can and carton would eventu- 
ally lead to mountains of packaging 
comparable with the garbage that accu- 
mulates- in the United States, where 65 
per cent of beer is sold in cans. 

In America 40 per cent of soft drinks 
and 90 per cent of beverage packaging 
is junked after use, whereas in Germany 
the.proportion is still only about a.quar- 
ter. 

It all began so harmlessly in the Unit- 
ed States, where beer was first sold in 
cans 50 years ago. The beer can was in- 
vented in the wake of two historic 
events: Prohibition and the Depression. 

Prohibition w?s abolished in 1933 af- 
ter having been in force for about 15 
years. America was gradually recover- 
ing from the Depression too, but Ameri- 
cans had almost forgotten What beer 
tasted like. 

Beer consumption was down 50 per 
cent, and con* were launched as a means 
of popularising it again.' • 

They also' seenifed likely to spell luc- 
rative business for the packaging indus- 
try, which would sell a fresh can for ev- 
ery drink .sold, as against, the reusable 
bottle. • 

This motive has clearly come into its 
own among soft drink manufacturers in 
Germany too, where the trade is agreed 


that packaging is 
the only way to 
boost sales. But it 
wasn’t all plain sail- 
ing. Packaging 
manufacturers had 
first to convince 
breweries that cans 
would sell (or, in- 
deed, work). It took 
the Can Co., a pio- 
neering US manu- 
facturer, ages to 
find a brewer will- 
ing to experiment: 

Krueger’s, a small brewery in Rich- 
mond, Va. And Krueger’s were only 
willing to go along with the idea because 
the canning machinery was supplied 
free of charge for a test run of Krueger’s 
Special Beer in cans. 

Canned beer sold like hot cakes with- 
in six months even though the first cans 
were inconvenient. A special opener 
was needed and it tended to tear holes 
in trouser pockets. 

But the church key soon became a 
standard item of drinking man's equip- 
ment and Krueger’s canned beer sales 
shot up 550 per cent in a mere six 
months. 

That made major US breweries sit up 
and think. This was a bandwaggon they 
were not going to miss. 

But they were reluctant to invest in 
expensive canning plant and first exper- 
imented with bottle-shaped cans. But 
the experiment soon failed and they 
switched over to the cans we still use. 

The,. American canning industry 
sponsored the new packaging with the 
largest and most expensive advertising 
campaign ever launched in the United 
States for a form of packaging. 

Beer cans, they said, weighed less 
than bottles. They were unbreakable. 
They took up less room when being 
transported or in storage. 

They weren’t affected hy sunlight, 
which so often spoiled sensitive beer. 
Above all, they didn't have to be washed 
and returned. No deposit was charged 
and they could be junked after use. 

The can was even more useful for 
large breweries (although they weren’t 
advertising the fact). Thejf could can 
surplus beer and ship it more easily and 
at less expense to new and distant mar- 
kets. 



|| MEDICINE 

Not enough being done to relieve 
chronic pain, doctors told 


{rrraiment of patients suffering from 
I jhroiiic pain is inadooimte. n Fruit k- 
, medical journal. Anti’ Zeiinng, 
ymed its article about a pain ihernpy 
feiressheldin Frankfurt am Main. 
(Frankfurt doctor, T. Floler, out- 
tjro the congress a variety of reasons 
ilui unsatisfactory stale of affairs: 
i Many doctors have only a sketchy 
.ledge of the mechanics of pain; 
i il limes they use the known meth- 
feiTOogly; 

» sad they have yet to gel used to the 


As a result, small breweries went to 
the wall. .Few could afford canning 
equipment and many had to call it a day 
and admit that the newfangled can had 
got the better of them. 

Only 51 major breweries still survive 
in the United States, and in many areas 
beer drinkers can no longer choose be- 
tween bottles and cans. Cans are all they 
can get. 

What is more, there are far fewer 
brands and varieties of beer on the mar- 
ket. 

Many small and medium-sized brew- 
eries in Germany now fear it may be 
their turn next. unless the can is brought 
to a halt. There are still 1,300 breweries 
in the Federal Republic, but their num- 
ber is on the decline. 

Two years ago many small breweries 


(Cartoon: Valcrry/Deutsches Aligoincinei&HiiapiJ 1 ^ 811 ' nter£ fi sc ipli nar y approach to 


and soft drink manufacturers joined for- the cost of collecting the extra l! 9?3 ‘ i i • i 
ces in a pep group designed to oonula- thnt ic siirr> tn np^nmniatA ^ was so general ttnd so wide 


ces in a pep group designed to popula- 
rise the reusable bottle and container. 

Their aim is to persuade politicians 
and the public that cans have their dis- 
advantages and returnable bottles on 
which a deposit is charged arc for from n 
quaint left-over of a bygone age. 

They obviously stand to benefit, of 
course. If the deposit system is retained 
they will he iq a better position to de- 
fend local markets from intrusion by 
distant but large-scale manufacturers. 
Local markets are also neatly sewn- 


man^foctm-ers/' he'IyT ** ^ I™' 

JSS nitsax. 

arp hnev h Ca ?- S are , Hj-be ought to be given a grounding 

Zr I a r n8 ! e [""*■ £o diagnosis and therapy. 

I j R j™, e r ? usable bolt k J fcfessor Zimmermann, who is vice- 
could ca lit dumping. * of lb * Pain Association, with 

Once the price war has been i west ^ in thc ■ Federal Republic of 

Sy nT has bee I el T ^.Austria and Switzerland, pro- 
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buy cans. And the price of canned h ^ 
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Consumers will also have to payf yin Britain in 1 973. 


that is sure to accumulate. 

Canned beer ought already loflf 
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spread that no-onc would be at a loss to 
dcscrihc it in the course of a normal con- 
versation. Yet no research scientist has 
so far succeeded in satisfactorily defin- 
ing it. 

As a rule pain may signify physical in- 
jury, but there are occasions when none 
is felt even when large areas of the body 
are seriously hurt. 

On other occasions the injured tissue 
may have healed but the pain continues, 
assuming the proportion of a serious 
problem requiring thorough medical at- 
tention. 

There are many aspects to the puzzle 
of pain as probed by psychologists, phy- 
siologists, anatomists and pharmacolo- 
gists and, at hospital, by neurologists, 
neuro-surgeons, anaesthetists and in- 
terns. 

Clinical observations and research 
work, bchnviour tests and physiological 
experiments nil deal with various aspects 
of one and thc same problem, as does the 
quest for new drugs. 

Pain has emerged as a research sub- 
ject in its own right and not just a symp- 
tom that is paid scant attention and 
viewed by specialists strictly within their 
respective terms of reference. 


more than bottled beer, assuming 
ment distances arc the same. 

The Environmental Protection Ap 
cy in Berlin says the cost of packagk| 
litre of beer is 68 pfennigs in causq 
16 pfennigs in returnable bottles. 

So, further assuming the contain 
cost the same, a litre of canned bi 
ought to be about 50 pfennigs more* 
pensive than beer in hollies. But it 

- - - - — v Everywhere, especially in north ft 

up, with returnable bottles only being many, cut-price beer sells at 79 pfenn 
distributed and collected within clearly pci* half-litre can. 
defined areas. 

But the can lobby is extremely power- 
ful, as Werner Zielasko, president of the 
German Beer and Soft Drink Wholesal- 
ers Association and chairman of the pep 
group, is the first to admit. 

Its members include the can manu- 
facturers, the tin industry and a number 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 


The elections 

Continued from page 1 

that have been lost in the Saar may one 
day hurt’ Chancellor Kohl very hard in- 
c j ee< ^' One gratifying election Outcome is 
the fact that majorities capable of govern- 
ing have been returned. 

Social Democrat Oskar Lafonlaine in 
Saarbrucken may regret not having nomi- 
nated healthy SPD candidates, but CDU 
Mayor Eberhard Diepgen in Berlin should 
have less trouble mature; he can rely on 
majority support with or Without the FDP. 

. The superficial lesson for the Social 
Democrats is that under “left-winger* La- 
fontaifie, whose views coincide with many 
held by the Greens, a majority has proved 

possible at the polls. ••‘H. '• — —“*•««-*«»«> wm oejuouant. 

^'fti-asasasr'-T 

alternatives in Berlin, the Social Democ- m ' VoikerWeise 

(Bremer Nachrlditcai, J 1 March 1V85) 


rats fored so badly in the divided city as to 
poll a percentage almost as low as they 
might expect to manage In Bavaria. 

■ But the Si * D w °bld do well, to remem- 
ber that Herr Lafoittaine’s poll success is 
due to both his “left-wing renewal” and his 
tactical skill. ' .. 

The Greens have, been shown there arc 
limits to their voter potential after a period 
of almost constant gro>vth, This time their 
services were not required, as the tail that 

■ wags the dog. 

They ma y have improved their position 
in. Berlin but they remained ifisignificant in 
the Saar. Maybe they -are already showing 
3®“ of wear, and foar as they come into 
Uielr own as .an established parliamentary 
party. After this mid-term round of polls 
.only .the Free Democrats & n be jubilant. 


U V W Ulli J 

Walter Sprenglcr of (lie leading $ 
man can company lias a ready expla 
tion to offer. “They're loss leader* ■ 
retailers push,” he says. 

Loss leaders or not, “consumer* 1 
buy cans if they are available ctop 
than reusable bottles even when 1 " 
are aware of the ecological arguniwS 
Herr Zielasko says. { 

He may well be right. Throw* 
packaging may account for only 
20 per cent of household garbage,^ 
the overall quantity of garbage***, 
stantly increasing. < 

“In terms of garbage by volume ■ 
the EPA’s Jurgen Orlich, "all ^ 
turnable packaging is a burden «* 
environment. , . 

“It accounts for up to 
garbage in terms of volume, due 
to the fact that a returnable bc* lle . ( 
filled and reused between 50 * ; 
times." 

■ The advantage of the bottle 
deposit on it is mainly that it » ^ 
up to 60 times before fi nall > 
junked, whereas the can or no®' j 
able boule heads straight 
manufacturer to the retailer to 
sumer to the trash can, 

Very few cans are recycled. ^ 
Olaf Oelsen of the tin industry s > , 
Continued on P®fl e 1 



supplied the data arranged in see-ai-a-glance tables jn these new reference 
tt orks. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
numidiiy. sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

figures compiled over the years are invaluable both for planning journeys 
to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Bisk facts and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

^ guides are handy in size and flexibly hound, indispensable for daily use in 
i commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

l-nur volumes are ayuilahlc: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 22.80: 

Asla/Australfa, 24H pp.. DM-24.K0; 

Africa, 130 pp.. DM ly.KO: 
t!u rope/ USSR. 24ll pp . DM 24.XO 

Look it up in Brockhaus 

. F. A. Brockhaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


It was. Professor Melzack wrote in 
1973, a branch of medical science (hat 
had more or less marked time for nearly 
a century. 

It was encouraging to note that head- 
way was now being made and that the 
subject was being reappraised in the light 
of fresh disputes and renewed fascina- 
tion. 

His pioneering work (Professor Mel- 
zack used to work at o teaching hospital 
in London too) may have helped to off- 
set the fact that, as Dr Egbert Asshauer 
told the conference, pain as a scientific 
discipline is virtually the latest branch of 
medical research in Europe. 

Dr Asshauer is doubtless right on this 
point. He has worked for the past 15 
years as an intern, specialising in gastro- 
enterology and pain therapy and is co- 
founder of the North German Pain Con- 
ference. 

He has written a book, published in 
Munich last year and entitled Die 
Schmerzfibei — Alles iiber chronische 
Schmenen (The Pain Manual — All 
About Chronic Pain). 

It is written for ordinary readers 
whose pain has grown so chronic as to 
become an illness in its own right. 

Constant pain can have a destructive 
effect bn the mind, the sense of well-be- 
ing, on joie de vivre — and Dr Asshauer 
says an estimated three million people in 
the Federal Republic of Germany alone 
live in constant pain. 

Dr Floler noted a further reason why 
information and advice are So important. 
Ninety per cent of pain sufferers are out- 
patients who have spent some lime in 
hospital and have no desire to be sent 
back. 

His book is aimed at helping pain suf- 
ferers to learn more about how pain is 
caused and what part the mind and one’s 
social surroundings play in it. Practical 
case histories illustrate thc problem atid 
comprehensive information on methods 
of treatment is also lifted. 

Chronic pain, sufferers,' Dr Asshauer 
feels, have a right to know there are not 
just one or two methods of treatment, 
such as drugs or surgery, but additional 
approaches in almost every case. 

“He (the patient) must be enabled, 
with his doctor's assistance, to find a 
pain specialist. They are usually doctors 
who work in groups. '• 

“By comparing experiences and pro- 
viding a wider range of treatment .spe- 
cialists working in groups stand a bettei 
chance of treating pain than individual 
doctors specialising in a single aspect. 

“A patient suffering from pain is not £ 
hypochondriac; of imaginary‘in valid. He 
must approach his puzzled doctor as or 
informed patient (but not a'.know-all). 

“As in the case of aJJ chronic com- 
plaints a relationship of trust betweer 
doctor and patient is the best grpund 
work for successful treatment.” 

There are 11 pain centres in the Fed 
eral Republic of Germany, plus doctori 
specialising in pain in most cities anc 
large towns. 

Their names and addresses will b< 
supplied on request by local branches o 
the Medical Council. 

The German centres are in Berlin 
Bremen, Frankfurt, Goppingen, Ham 
burg, Hanover, Heidelberg, Mainz, Bat 
Mergentheim, Minden and Stuttgart. 

Heinz Ockhardt 

■ (Frankfurter Rund&chau,-23 February 1 9B5 
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More women 
being hit 
by depression 

P sychoanalysis and behaviour ther- 
apy cost the health insurance 
schemes 70 million marks a year. 

This does not include individual 
items charged by psychiatrists and gen- 
eral medical practitioners. 

Sedatives worth a billion marks are 
prescribed each year, the Tenth West 
German Psychotherapy Seminar was 
told in Aachen. 

Palpitation of the heart and stomach 
trouble were not always because of pys- 
chiatric problems, delegates were 
warned. 

But depression was certainly on the 
increase, and the number of women suf- 
fering from depression as a complaint 
seemed to be increasing faster than that 
of men. 

‘More than 1,000 general practition- 
ers, specialists and psychotherapists 
dealt in Aachen with the reasons for this 
phenomenon and what could be done 
about it. 

But no mention was made of the an- 
guish often felt by young women after 
an abortion or by older women in 
homes — or, indeed, of the frustration 
felt by singles who feel they are losing 
out by not having a partner. 

Womanhood Today was the subject 
dealt with, but it was limited to a hand- 
ful of typical roles such as mothers who 
complain of constant tiredness artfl feel 
written off now the 'children are out of 
the house. 

This is g typical instance of depres- 
sion as felt by women who have worked 
their fingers to the bone for the family. 

Another is that of the working woman 
who feels depressed because she feels 
she has to do better at work to compete 
with the men yet feels somehow guilty 
for not being a perfect housewife at thc 
.same time. 

. Then there is the older housewife 
• who would gladly share the modern 
view of a woman's role held by her 
grown-up daughter .but whose husband 
Strenuously defends his .traditional role. 

Younger women were said to be find- 
ing It easier to be more* than the “other 
/ sex” both at Work and in the family, but 
girls are still taught traditional behav- 
iour. 

Older . women’s- fnistratlon > s fre- 
quently vented in the, form of protest. It 
is mostly levelled at the husband for 
whom they have “sacrificed the best 
years of their lives.” The resulting clash J 
- oftenen dangers marriages. 

Yet therapists see anger as a first step, 
on the road out of depression. With 
medical Assistance it tiaif lead to women 
finding their own feet again. 

• Patients are seldom prepared to ac- 
cept that they themselves may be to 
blame for their depression. They blame 
■.their partners. 

In;public a similar trend is apparent, 
with mental upsets increasingly being 
attributed to parental homes or to so- 
ciety in general. 

Women, the seminar was told, would 
do better to abandon established roles 
and ideas. “Martyrs of the family” were 
unpopular because they triggered a guil- 
ty conscience. 

“We do no-one any good by neglect- 
ing ourselves," it was noted. Next yeaf. 
the seminar will look into male roles. 

(Frankfurter Allgeraeinc Zeitung 
fiir Deutschland, 28 February 1985) 
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Altruism or prestige? Why the big 
wheels of Rotary go round 


R otary was founded 80 years ago in 
America. The first German club 
was formed in Hamburg in 1928. 

Rotary International is the umbrella 
organisation for the various 160 nation- 
al organisations. 

It is because of the organisation's in- 
ternational nature that it ran into trou- 
ble in Germany. 

During the Third Reich, the Nazis be- 
lieved it vyas a cover for a dangerous in- 
ternational force just as shrouded in 
mystery as the free masons. . , . 

In 1937, the German Rotary dis- 
solved itself, although some individual 
clubs here and there did come to terms 
with the Nazis. 

On 24 August, 1 937, the Nazi news- 
paper, Der Voikische Beobachter, re- 
ported that some Rotary clubs were 
anxious to adjust themselves to the new 
age and had hurried to exclude Jewish 
members. 

Rotary (motto: Service above Self) 
was the idea of a Chicago lawyer, Paul 
Harris. In 1905, he met with three of his 
clients, a mining engineer, a tailor and a 
coal merchant. . 

They decided to recruit representa- 
tives of other businesses and profes- 
sions, . 

At first the group, rotated, its meeting 
place (hence the. name) between mem- 
bers’ offices. Latef it met in restaurants! 

: A Rotary club comprises a group of 
men — women are not eligible — from 
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business and professions who promote 
community welfare and the advance- 
ment of international understanding. 

Rotary scholarships are, for exam- 
ple, awarded so students can study in a 
foreign country. 

Since 1979, Rotary International has 
been running the 3-H programme 
(health, hunger, humanity) under which 
11.5 million dollars hasbeen raised fqr 
aid projects in 46 Third World coun- 
tries to improve health services and de- 
velop villages. ... 

By the year 2005, 100 years after its 
founding, the movement has the giant 
ambition of being able to immunise all 
children 1 in the world against poliomye- 
litis. . . .. 

In this, the 80th anniversary year, 
each of the 20,000 German Rotarmns 
is donating 20 marks to pay for a polio 
vaccine programme in Bolivia. 

German Rotary funds send packets 
to Poland, provide day trips for pen- 
sioners, suppprt museums, spruce up 
children’s playgrounds, and assist var- 
ipu? groups such as the handicapped, 
refugees .and asylum applicants. . 

Money is raised so wheelchairs can 
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be donated and incubators 
hospitals and historic monuments res- 
tored. 

The 500 clubs in West Germany 
raise about five million marks n year. 
One member says the money is used to 
cover the grey zone between health 
care and welfare that wouldn’t other- 
wise qualify for support. 

Rotarians in this country include for- 
mer Federal President Walter Scheel, 
actor Martin Held, spectacles milker 
Rolf Rodenstock, mail-order tycoon 
Josef Neckermann, chamber singer 
Hermann Prey, retired general Wolf- 
gang Altenburg and .former Bonn ca- 
binet minister Count Otto Lambsdorff. 

Critics sometimes say, with a touch 
of malice, that Rotary is M capitalist 
compassion.” Members are accused of 
mixing the winning of social prestige 
with their philanthropy. 

Members certainly don't freely admit 
that membership gives advantages. 

Retired headmaster Adolf Klein, 
head of the North Rhine club, says the 
highest ethical standards were required 
of members both in their professional 
and private lives. Anything that 
smacked of promotion was regarded as 
offensive. 

Cologne Rotary member, Heinz- 
Helmut von Hinckeldey, n retired gen- 
eral, cbriceded that a doctor might be 
able to find an appointment for a Ro- 
tary colleague even though the appoint- 
ment book was full for months ahead. 

; But a survey .shows that most Rotar- 
lans are appalled at the suggestion that 
the club is where rloh people get to- 
gether to help each other. . 

Neither do they like being stamped 
as a club for the elite, although Klein 
admits that they do rate high socially. 

A survey shows that more than a 
third of'members are either chief exec- 
utives or in somepthcr top managerial 
position. The rest are mainly. profes- 
sionals' in private practice.- :v 
• Membership is by. invitation. People 
who try and push themselves arc not 
only regarded as • behaVing crudely; 
They also ruin Jhelr chances of ever be- 
ing invited to join'. 

However Fritz Hermanns, chairman 
of the Cologne city savings bank, says 
that you don’t have to be a senior direc- 
tor of a company to be considered wor- 
thy. 

! It was not the size of the wallet that 
counted. It was the person himself. 

; Hermanns speaks of an ideal cross- ■ 
section. Otherwise, as Klein says, “in ‘ 
Leverkusen, there would be only che- 
mists, for example.” (Leverkusen is the 1 
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Rape victims and courtroom ordeals: 

lawyers find no solution 


A rphe sex life of rape victims should 
f 1 noi be dragged out in detail during 
^•examination in court, lawyers 
at a meeting in Diisseldorf. 
gat bow then, is defence counsel to 
H 1 The meeting, of the lawyers’ society 
painal law committee, was not able to 
"!«iip with a formula, 
torse, some of the suggestions about 
best to reduce the embarrassment 
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principle that only one meS - a "1 
each Industry or profession isiffl^^ ewondered when lheirauthors 


ifllaslio a courtroom in anger. 

It ws appropriate that the meeting 
U Diisseldorf: in a recent rape case 
ft ibe defence lawyer, who also is 
of the working group of Social 
ml lawyers, was heavily critl- 
linthe Press for his cross-examina- 
dofarape plaintiff. 

lodge, public prosecutor and the 
'$ counsel had all during the 
[ accused the defence lawyer, 
Tondbrf, of trying to portray the 
is being the offender. 

Tmxlorf had ruthlessly bored into the 
’s past, spending ehtirc days ask- 


14-year-old’s 
jail suicide 


join a club in any area. 

In practice it doesn’t always* 

For example, Bonn Foreign 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher is a m 
of the South Bonn-Bad Godesbttj 
although he is a lawyer and then 
no place for another lawyer. 

But there is another reason. Pj 
sions are split up inio sections so 
for example, in another club _ 
might be not only a doctor of media 
but also a specialist in internal 
cine, a surgeon, a specialist in 
ren’s illnesses, a neurologist and in 
thopaedist. 

In the hanking city of Cologne, 
manns is not the only banker in 
logne Rotary. 

There arc many members froa 
services in Rotary, and if this tie 
towards specialisation increases, 

could happen that an admiral,! sip i j i . 

dron leader and a general will sit si SpaHCS UCDSlfi 
to each other at sonic Rotary table. r 
One German club had its represnf r - ■ , ■ ■ , 

lion from the textiles Industry split i 

n wool weaver, n knitting wool spi* [)CR TAf^KCPIEf'TI 
a worsted yarn maker, a fumi I AUtj 3M fcUfcL 

covering maker and a textiles prod ^ 
lion engineer. All were related. pi* , , , . ... 
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tending die weekly >H«! febed a heatesl delink- over whether 

nium attendance rale of 60 pits tald htvc bccn |here in |he firsl 
insisted upon. • & 

Hermanns says; “Members d® Tkeboy was arrested on suspicion nf 
discipline themselves to attend otn dim! held on remand during in vcsii- 
rospqct for the others.’ . jjw. Three days Inter, he hung him- 

Mec tings missed can be mi« “■ 

anywhere in the vi>orld. Hei*J ^Social Democrat Opposition in 
“Understanding between people* 1 'Lower Saxony Land assembly asked 
i’eal thing with us.” ^ice Minister, Walter Rcmmers, if 

Rotarian meetings themselves. no better way of dealing with 
sftys, gives .the opportunity for ^Prisoners on remand, 
who have achieved a lot to tell tdW^DDiers said that last November 
about their sphere of activity at to were 36 people between the ages 
ter-d inner speeches. * 18 on ramami in i munr en»_ 

Roif Hanstein, a torraei 
club president, once said Rotarian* 1 
not impressed with big names 811 " 1977 and 1982, the Land’s 

ties. I! was what was done that coni# JJ*neld on average 45 persons per 
flaraldBItb! ^ lw eenihc age of 14 and 18. Half 
(KBiner Siadi-Av*] j* were released after almost two 
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jt. lan . d 18 on remand in Lower Sax- 
former CokS^Pnsons and 122 between 18 and 
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pre 100-per-cent recyclable. But they 
hre unlikely to be recycled in the fore- 
seeable future. For the time being they 

will merely make the garbage mountains 
bulge. 

, drinks were to be sold in non-re- 
turnable packaging the volume of 
household garbage would increase by 
25 per cent per annum, and more and 
more dustvans are already carting old 
cans further an,d further afield. 

That costs energy, raw materials and 


Separate from other prison- 

Higher refuse disposal bills for 1 * 35 w ^lino an.i „ . • ■ 

* h - kT . 8 and car cur training were 

/•rflsio^ minn [ ,n ® remanti and additional ed- 
Can manufacturers may oc« , contacts from outside prison 
try to remedy the damage they 0 . , ^ T^uraged. 

' dnvirotimcm.by experimenting « ^Portant part was played by par- 
pensers to collect empty c , ( . ^(1 appointed social workers, 

by consumers. But to no real en > officcrs an d educational 

The lales. half-hearted bid to** Z?®' 

partment has been abandoned Nstiij, ^ teen ^year olds in jail 
it failed to break even. D-/ ff rtAif 0 fteva^ U ? red by ,aw 10 8° 10 school. 
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ing intimate questions without the 
slightest consideration. Next to no men- 
tion had been made of the man's sex life. 

What, then, should be done? Tondorf 
had been presented with the insoluble 
problem confronting all defence coun- 
sel in such cases: how to both efficiently 
defend his client and. at the same time, 
protect the complainant from from ex- 
cessive, probing cross-examination. 

Proposals for reform of court proce- 
dure been tabled by the Social Demo- 
crats in the Bundestag, but lawyers at 
the Diisseldorf debate said the propo- 
sals do not reconcile the interests of 
both parties. 

The meeting rejected the SPD sugges- 
tion that rights of the defence be cur- 
tailed. 

It also felt that holding proceedings in 
secret at the plaintiffs request was not 
the answer. 

According to the president of the 
Brunswick higher regional court, Ru- 
dolf Wassermann, hearing cases in open 
court is important to ensure that justice 
is seen to he done. 

Then the meeting heard individual 
proposals on how embarrassment for 
injured and raped woman might be re- 
duced. 

The proposals were in many cases 
either naive or not workable. 

Wassermann tried to get some sense 
back into the proceedings by suggesting 
that the style of cross-examining women 
witnesses he improved. 

For him there was a “lack of finesse in 
the proceedings", due to the “rough 
methods" of some defence lawyers. If 
counsel were to treat the victim more 
gently in the witness box and judges 
were to hold proceedings in camera 
more often, then there would be no 
need to change existing procedure. 

If the appeal to common sense was of 
no use, then il would be necessary “to 
watch against developments that would 
obviously discriminate against the wit- 
ness." Legislation would then be neces- 
sary to protect her. 


Judge Wassermann’s proposal did not 
gain much approval from defence la- 
wyers. 

Diisseldorf lawyer Sven Thomas, well 
known for defence in commercial cases, 
was doubtful that Wasserman’s idea of all 
working together in a case was one a de- 
fence counsel would be able to visualise 
in practice. 

Cologne lawyer Norbert Gatzweiler 
pointed out that defence counsel who 
were prepared to put up a fight in court 
were a considerable improvement on pro- 
cedural conformists. 

Furthermore what use is il to the victim 
when embarrassing questioning is done 
politely? It is bound to be embarrassing, 
that is for certain. 

Gatzweiler underlined the insolubility 
of the conflict when he said: “If I take on 
such a defence, then I accept that prose- 
cution and defence are going to disagree.” 

The only woman on the panel, the Co- 
logne lawyer Anne LQtgeg, confirmed this 
by her attitudes. 

The antagonism that emerges in the 
court room reflects the power relation- 
ship between men and wdmen in society 
today, she said. 

So long as this was not changed women 
would always remain the weaker sex in 
court. 

Her colleague from Cologne, Edith 
Lunnebach, said that the clash between 
the sexes in our society cannot be “coun- 
terbalanced by imposing restrictions on 
men before the court.” 

it was much more a matter of streng- 
thening tlie woman's role. 

is it unrealistic to expect lawyers to ac- 
cept self-restraint in court? That leaves 
only Anne Liitges' proposal: to allow the 
sex victim to sue the rapist Tor damages. 

That would give her a chance to tnke 
an active part in proceedings, whereas she 
can at present only sue for defamation or 
grievous bodily harm or some offence 
oilier than the mpe itself. 

Lawyers for the women’s movement, 
according to Anne Liitges, “have long 
tried to do just that. 

There was liulc enough suggested in 
Diisseldorf for protecting women. There 
were no specific proposals on limits to 
defence powers in such cases. 

Criminal procedure regulations remain 
the framework in which all concerned 


must operate. Lawyers who feel their only 
defence is to malign the victim's reputa- 
tion have only one course really open to 
them — to give up the case, as a lawyer 
from the Ruhr suggested. The problem is 
no longer his. 

A female member of the audience 
warned at the end of the event, “that that 
would not help wpmen very much who 
werc called into court and grilled by un- 
scrupulous defence counsel." 

Ingrid Miiller-Munch 

[Frankfurter Rundschau, 1 March 1985) 

Why do people 
keep dying 
on this road ? 

W hen the bus carrying 42 Royal Air 
Force bandsmen last month 
ploughed into the back of a kerosene 
tanker and crashed in names, was the 
cause something beyond the explicable? 

Eighteen of the bandsmen plus the 
German driver died. Nineteen of those 
who escaped were injured. 

Now the short stretch of autobahn 
where the accident happened, between 
Nuremberg and Munich, has become 
known as The Death Stretch. 

It is as straight as a die, yet the bands- 
men’s horror was one of three spectacu- 
lar accidents within a space of eight 
days last month leaving 26'dead and 50 
injured. 

The dossier on this small piece of au- 
tobahn by the turnoff to Holledau, in 
the Pfaffenhofen district, goes back 
years. 

Now there is talk of death rays and 
underground water courses causing the 
accidents. 

Now the police are going to investig- 
ate whether there could be parapycho- 
logical causes. 

Bavarian police maintain' that human 
error is the cause of 90 per cent of all 
traffic accidents. 

But in the death strip case they are 
consulting not only police psychological 
boffins but will also probably commis- 
sion the University of Regensburg to see 
if forces beyond the physical arc at 
work. 

Accident files show that most of the 
accidents. happen south of the Holledau 
turnoff, that is, closer to Munich. 

dpa 

(Frankfurter AMgemeinc Zellung 
fUr Deutschland, 22 February 1985) 
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energy-saving measures are fell to be 
and the extent to which the general pu- 
blic come to feel such measures are es- 
sential. 

Some systems are still having tee- 
thingtroublq, so there is ample scope 
for research activity. 

Architecture today also has its more 
dubious aspects. Many modern archi- 
tects relish nostalgia, for instance, and 
have no qualms about mixing past 
styles. 

They feel that alone will relieve the 
monotony of glass and concrete. Greek 
pillars, Renaissance gables, Jugendstil 
ornaments and mediaeval bow win- 
dows are added for no apparent rea- 
son. They lack a function and Are mere 
gags — kitsch. 

They are an exclusively aesthetic 
answer to the.straight up-and-down ar- 
chitecture of the post-war era. They re- 
ly on eclecticism pure and simple, and 


Functionalism 

on a jumble of .stylistic elements. Post- 
war functionalism resulted in estates 
such as the Markisches Viertel in Ber- 
lin, Sachsenhausen in Frankfurt, Per- 
lach in Munich and Langwasser (argu- 
ably not as disastrous as the others) in 
Nuremberg. 

The only way to suppjant it is to view 
architecture in terms of its social func- 
tion. 

What is needed is an architecture of 
modest proportions, based on residents' 
needs rather than on aesthetic. concepts. 
Green courtyards, roads dosed to mo- 
tor traffic and irregular housing and 
street patterns are what is needed. 

Green, to quote Austrian ecologist 
Bernd Ldtsch, is more than the parsley 
that is served with the pork brawn. 

.Residents must be involved in .and 


associated with planning. That is surey a 
start to the shape of things to come. II 
must be a shape that at least partly 
bridges the divide between work, leisure 
and how we live. 

Architect Herman Hertzberger has 
shown by his office block in Apeldoorn, 
Holland, that architecture can indeed 
contribute toward a more humane 
working environment by letting light in 
from nearly all sides, by providing glass- 
roofed courtyards and by ensuring there 
are plenty of plants indoors. 

So examples of architecture with a 
human face do exist. It will depend on 
us whether they come to have a wides- 
pread effect. On us architects, town 
planners, developers and residents. . 

Architecture, the philosopher Ernst 
Bloch once wrote, is a bid to make home 
human. It is high time we recalled this 
modest but elementary objective. 

Andreas Scoti Johnston 
(Nlimbcrger Nachrichien. 9 February 1985) 




